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The Mississippi.—Capt. Fremont’s laconic tele- 
gram: “ Natchez-Mississippi,” informing the Navy De- 
partment of the safe arrival of the Battleship Mississippi 
in Natchez, 300 miles inland, caused great satisfaction 
in that portion of the South. It proved that the Missis- 
sippi River is navigable by the largest vessels up to Red 
River, and probably farther. Notwithstanding the mis- 
givings of some members of the Navy Department, the 
battleship met with no accidents of any kind through the 
entire trip. Capt. Fremont ordered a salute of twenty- 
one guns when passing Port Hudson, La., where the old 
Mississippi, the flagship of Commodore M. C. Perry in 
the Mexican War and in the Japanese expedition, and 
then at the head of Admiral Farragut’s squadron, was 
sunk by the Confederate batteries in 1863. It was an 
auspicious circumstances that the silver service of the 
Mississippi State Commission was presented to the new 
Mississippi by the daughter of the Confederate Com- 
mander who sunk its elder namesake. Capt. Fremont’s 
saying in reference to Jefferson Davis’ seal on the silver 
service, “ the Navy knows no sections,” has made him a 
general favorite in the South. 


The Georgia Railroad Strike.—The strike of the 
white firemen on the Georgia Railroad, which has prac- 
tically stopped the train-service on that important line 
for several days, has been accompanied by much violence 
and damage. The sole complaint of the strikers seems 
to be that some negro firemen are given “ better runs ” 





Ball, a Canadian, the vice-president of the firemen’s 
union, went down from Toronto a few weeks ago and 
ordered the strike in the name of “ White supremacy.” 
Manager Scott replies that whites only are eligible to be- 
come engineers, and that “better runs” are only given 
to negroes whose greater experience and length of 
service have rendered them more efficient. Mr. Scott 
has requested Governor Smith for protection by State 
troops, instancing many cases of violence to white and 
negro employees, the enforced delay of passenger and 
mail trains and the complete stoppage of freight, but so 
far the Governor has declined to interfere. Mr. Scott 
has appealed to the Federal Board of Mediation at Wash- 
ington, with the result that Dr. Charles P. Neill, Federal 
Commissioner of Labor, has gone to Atlanta to confer 
with representatives of both sides and reach, if possible, 
an amicable settlement. 


Home Review of the Week. —Senator Cummins 
declared that seventeen Republicans will vote with the 
Democrats to pass an income tax bill which is to be intro- 
duced. His opponents affirm that the attempt to pass 
the bill will fail because of an adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court in the matter of the last income tax bill. 
Senator Bailey made a bitter attack on Governor 
Johnson of Minnesota for his criticism of the votes of 
some of the Democratic Senators on tariff schedules. 
Admiral Dewey claims the American Navy to be the peer 
of any in ships, officers and men, and deprecates criticism 
which he holds to be unjust. Provoked by an acrim- 
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onious debate, Senator Aldrich announced that he will 
take further steps to expedite tariff legislation —— 
Speaking at Charleston, N. C., President Taft aroused 
an immense audience to enthusiasm by declaring that he 
will appoint to office in the South only the best men, re- 
gardless of party. H. H. Rogers, late active head of 
the Standard Oil Corporation, was buried at his old home, 
Fairhaven, Mass. President Taft is gathering ex- 
haustive tariff data of his own to be in position critically 
to examine the Tariff bill when it reaches him for ap- 
proval or rejection. 








Taxing Wealth in England.—By a vote of four 
to one the British House of Commons last week passed 
the bill taxing incomes above $15,000 at the rate of 5.8 
per cent, and above $500,000 at 8 per cent. By vary- 
ing votes of more than two to one it agreed to the new 
death, settlement, legacy and succession duties. The 
death duties are placed at 6 per cent. on estates of $100,- 
000, 10 per cent. on $5,000,000, and 15 per cent. on all 
excess above that sum. Legacy and succession duties 
will range from 5 to 10 per cent. As is clear, a very large 
estate may thus pay to the nation nearly one-quarter of 
its value in passing from one generation to another. An 
automobile tax was adopted without a division. Be- 
sides a heavy tax on gasoline, an owner of a 60 H.P. ma- 
chine will be taxed hereafter $200. 


A British Labor Exchange,—Mr. Winston 
Churchill, President of the English Board of Trade, in- 
troduced on May 20 a bill creating a system of labor 
exchanges, with a view to reducing the number of un- 
employed in London and other cities. The scheme in- 
cludes also a policy of unemployment insurance to which 
the workmen, the employers, and the State will con- 
tribute. Following the German plan, insurance books 
will be issued, to which stamps will be attached each 
week. The worker on losing his employment will take 
the book to the nearest labor exchange, which will either 
find him work or pay him an allowance. 


Hispano-Moroccan Negotiations.—The Sultan is 
anxious to bring the Spanish occupation of the Riff 
coast to an end as soon as possible, and relations with 
Spain are in consequence somewhat strained. 

Sefior Merry del Val, the Spanish Minister at Fez, 
having been asked whether Spain would consent to 
withdraw her troops in the event of the Moorish Gov- 
ernment finding itself able to maintain order in the Riff 
country, replied that he had no instructions on the 
point. Thereupon the Sultan declared he could not con- 
tinue negotiations so long as a settlement had not been 
reached on this most important question. The British 
Minister, Mr. Lister, offered his services for the settle- 
ment of the difficulty, but the Sultan would not accept 
them. It is rumored that Spain will make a military 
demonstration in the Riff country in answer to the Sul- 





tan’s attitude. The Sultan’s repeated breaches of diplo- 
matic usage are resented by all the European Cabinets. 
On the strength of his promise made last year to carry 
out the provisions of the Algeciras Conference the 
European powers recognized his succession. Mining and 
other concessions have been taken up in the Riff country 
by various syndicates on the guarantee of Spanish pro- 
tection contained in the Algeciras stipulations. 


Canada.—The capital of the Dominion has been 
stirred lately by the Oblate Father Lejeune, who preached 
on the vital question of objectionable books in the Car- 
negie Library. He said that some, both French and 
English, had been brought under his notice, which he held 
to be either positively immoral or inimical to all revealed 
religion.. The subject, taken up by the secular papers, 
has called forth a protest from the librarian, Mr. Burpee 
and other members of the Library Board, who are men of 
the highest standing and no doubt sincere in their decla- 
ration that they have striven hard to keep out of the 
library, and especially out of the hands of the young 
and immature, works which they considered pernicious. 
At their request Father Lejeune has promised to furnish 
a list of the works to which he takes exception. Hard, 
indeed, is the way of the modern librarian who seeks to 
provide his readers with current literature that is neither 
false nor foul, especially when the false and foul kind 
is eagerly sought by the very youngest readers who have 
been told by hoary corrupters of youth that such liter- 
ature is “ true to life.” 

Cognate to this question of books is the very live ques- 
tion of immoral dramas. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Montreal, who never ventures on a public pronouncement 
without carefully forecasting its probable effect, issued, 
on May 10, a circular letter to his clergy, forbidding the 
Catholics of his archdiocese to attend any performance 
in the Theatre Royal. This prohibition is the outcome 
of repeated complaints made by fathers and mothers to 
His Grace of the scandalous scenes represented in that 
Montreal theatre. In thus using his spiritual authority 
for the moral welfare of his flock, Mgr. Bruchesi is 
merely carrying out in his own sphere what the Mayor 
of Boston has lately done with the resistless might of 
the secular arm, when he forbade the production there of 
the play, “ The Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” recently 
on exhibition in New York and Brooklyn, on the ground 
that it is immoral and indecent. His Grace also reminds 
the newspaper editors that they have no right to give 
publicity to such theatres or even to advertise immoral 
or questionable plays. This is a matter of conscience 
which sets the principles of morality above monetary con- 
siderations. 


Filipinos Again Ask Independence.—A resolu- 
tion calling for independence for the islands was adopted 


in the closing hour of the year’s session of the Philippine 


‘General Assembly. In terms it varies but slightly from 
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the resolution adopted at the close of the Assembly a year 
ago. The resolution was introduced by Speaker Osmena, 
who said that the policy of the Assembly has been to 
work in harmony with the Government and to support it 
in all measures calculated to advance the interests of 
the Filipinos, yet the members have not ceased to aspire to 
independence, and he moved that the Filipino delegates 
to the United States Congress be instructed to present 
the question to that body whenever an opportunity occurs. 
All the Nationalists then voted for the resolution, the 
Minority party asking permission to refrain from voting. 


The Opium Trade.—Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
the distinguished ex-Deputy Minister of Labor for 
Canada, who, it is expected, will take his seat in the next 
session of the Canadian Parliament as Minister of Labor, 
has just returned from China, where he represented the 
Canadian Government at the Congress for the suppression 
of the opium trade. That truly international conference 
was attended by forty delegates from fourteen nations, 
who were as one in desiring the abolition of the in- 
iquitous traffic. Restrictive measures were adopted in 
the closing of several dens and the issuing of prohibitive 
edicts. Mr. King, though hopeful of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the movement, is convinced that it will take many 
years to eliminate so lucrative a commercial article from 
the trading lists of even the most civilized nations. 


The Philippine Tariff Bill.—The pending revision 
of the tariff through the Aldrich-Payne bill necessitated a 
readjustment of tariff relations of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago with countries other than the United States. 
A bill to revise the Philippine tariff in accordance with 
this readjustment and to raise the needed revenue for 
the Islands was, on Monday last, passed in the House. 
The new bill places petroleum and its products on the 
Philippine free list. A clause introduced in the enact- 
ment imposes an export tax on commodities shipped out 
of the Philippines. 


Porto Rico.—Immediately after the passage of the 
Philippine Act it was announced that a bill drawn in 
conformity with the President’s recent message to Con- 
gress relating to conditions in Porto Rico would be 
considered later in the week. As will be remembered 
the President urged the passing of a law clothing the 
Executive Committee of Porto Rico with authority to 
make appropriations for Governmental purposes in the 
absence of such action by the island Legislature. Owing 
to conflict with the Executive Council no appropriations 
were made during the last session of the Legislature for 
Governmental uses in the fiscal year beginning on July 1. 


Transvaal- Mozambique Agreement.—The im- 
portance of Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal was ap- 
parent to everyone who followed the events of the late 
It is also the cheapest and most natural trade 
Imperialist orators 


Boer war. 
outlet of the Transvaal colonist. 








have been appealing for favors for the Cape Town, 
and Durban routes, but the Johannesburg citizen finds 
the already high cost of living interferes with imperialist 


ideas. Moreover, workers for the Rand mines had to 
be considered. The Chinese are being deported, the 
Zulus refuse to work in the mines, the other tribes are 
unfitted for mine-work. The best Kaffir labor comes 
from the East-Coast around Lorenzo Marquez. So the 
Transvaal Government has entered into an agreement 
with the Portuguese Government whereby she guarantees 
a certain percentage of her carrying-trade to various 
Portuguese Ports and railways in return for permission 
to recruit native labor for the Rand mines from Portu- 
guese territory. In Natal, opposition to the scheme is 
so great that it threatens to endanger the prospects of the 
South African Union. The Transvaal has contracted 
the agreement without reference to the other colonies, 
because she felt that a Federal Parliament would make 
the matter a party question and put off its settlement 
indefinitely. 


Egypt and the Soudan.—America for May 1, 
gave a short summary of the political situation in Egypt. 
What is diplomatically known as a White Paper issued 
on May 5, containing Sir Eldon Gorst’s report on 
Egypt and the Soudan, confirms that summary. The 
White Paper sets forth that “the total population of the 
country, enumerated and estimated, amounts to 11,287,- 
359, divided into 5,667,074 males and 5,620,285 females. 
Of these the number of persons returned as Mussul- 
mans at the census of 1907 was 10,269,445, forming 
91.8 per cent. of the population. 

“The general movement against autocratic government 
in the neighboring Mahometan countries, which has been 
the main political feature in the East during the last 
year, has not been without effect upon the state of 
public opinion in Egypt. That opinion has, of course, 
been more especially impressed by the revolutionary 
changes which have occurred within the Ottoman Em- 
pire itself. There exists amongst the better educated 
sections of society a limited but gradually increasing class 
which interests itself in matters pertaining to the gov- 
ernment and administration of the country. This class 
aspires quite rightly to help in bringing about the day 
when Egypt will be able to govern herself without out- 
side assistance. 

““ Some of the more sanguine members of this class are, 
however, of opinion that Egypt has already reached the 
stage when a constitutional system based upon Parlia- 
mentary institutions could be introduced without endan- 
gering the existence of the reforms achieved in the past 
quarter of a century. When it can be shown that the 
existing institutions by which the people are already as- 
sociated with the functions of government are working 
in a satisfactory manner, it will be time enough to con- 
sider the question of a further advance in the desire: 
direction.” 
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Austria. —The prevailing sense of peace and satisfac- 
tion which followed upon the settlement of the difficulty 
with Servia has deepened if anything during the past 
month, helped on, beyond doubt, by the formal consent of 
the Powers to the nullification of Article 25 of the 
Berlin Treaty. Whatever political activity there was 
centred about the opening of Parliament, which event 
took place the last week of April. On Sunday, April 
18th, 70,000 residents of Vienna gathered in the garden 
of the palace at Schénbruun to congratulate Kaiser 
Franz Joseph on the conclusion of the peace with Servia 
and to express their loyalty to the “ Friedeaskaiser.” 
The address was made by Dr. Karl Lueger, Burgomaster 
of Vienna, who was accompanied by the entire city 
government. The Emperor replied feelingly, after 
which he stepped out upon a balcony to receive the 
homage of the vast crowd of his subjects. Thereupon 
a chorus of 4,000 voices sang a patriotic air, and the 
crowd added the national hymn of Austria, ending at 
Dr. Lueger’s suggestion with a thunderous “ hoch!” for 
His Majesty. 

From Tirol comes the good news that the Old Con- 
servative party and the Christian Socialists are to sig- 
nalize the year of jubilee by making a permanent peace. 
Nothing could be happier than such a consummation. 
The Old Conservatives are loyally Catholic with an 
avowedly Catholic program. They are fewer in num- 
ber than the Christian Socialists, who, although not a 
religious, but a political party, are a political party that 
rests on a Christian basis. It is to all intents and pur- 
poses the Catholic party, and to it is due the present 
great religious revivalism in Austria. One section of the 
party is avowedly non-clerical, but by no manner of 
means anti-clerical. It defends the clergy against the 
Liberals and Social Democrats. The presence of this 
section is what the Tyrolese Conservatives do not like. 
[They have demanded as a condition for peace with the 
Christian Socialists that they profess a distinctly Catho- 
lic programme. To this the Christian Socialists have 
replied that their programme is essentially Catholic in 
principle and in its results, and that it has the support of 
Catholics, both clergy and laity, everywhere. To an 
outsider it would seem that the reply should suffice, and 
it is to be hoped it will. The Catholic cause has suffered 
grievously in Tirol from this division in the Catholic 
ranks of which the Socialists and Liberals have not been 
slow to take advantage. It is to be feared that the great 
assembly of the Catholics of Tirol, planned for the end 
of May of this year, will be largely ineffective of sub- 
stantial results, if political harmony does not exist be- 
tween the two Catholic parties. Similarly the jubilee of 
the “ Freiheitskrief ” of 1809, to be held next August, 
undoubtedly will suffer. 

Despite Francis Joseph’s visit to Budapest, whither 
he went in order to bring, if possible, the Hungarian 
political crisis to an end, there has been no new Hun- 
garian Cabinet formed and there is no immediate pros- 





pect of its formation. It must be confessed that the 
difficulties are great. The Emperor does not wish to 
sanction the separate bank and it was on this the last 
government split. Further, he desires that German shall 
be the official language of the Hungarian portion of the 
imperial army. This proviso, which is perhaps justified 
from a disciplinary and business viewpoint, is easily 
seen to be a hard one for such a highly patriotic people 
as the Hungarians to accept. In addition, the new 
ministry would have to agree to an increase in the num- 
ber of troops with its accompanying increase in the 
budget. All these conditions make the formation of a 
cabinet a delicate task, to undertake which no one seems 
at present inclined. 

It is gratifying to report that in the elections 
held during the middle of May in upper Austria, Salz- 
burg, Sheiermark and Voraulderg, the Christian So- 
cialist party has been victorious. In the upper Austrian 
“Landtag” they now possess thirty-seven out of fifty- 
five seats. 


Frentiers in Tropical Africa.—Last year a Ger- 
man-French Arbitration Commission marked off the 
frontier limits between the French Congo and the 
Cameroons. A similar Commission is now sitting in 
Berlin to determine the boundaries between the Cam- 
eroons and British Nigeria. The labors of the Com- 
mission are almost complete and the treaty containing 
its findings is ready for signature. 


The Ruthenian Catholics.—With regard to the 
Ruthenian petition to Rome referred to in last issue, it 
may be observed that the temporary dissatisfaction with 
the “Ea Semper” of 1907 was manifested chiefly by 
some of the laity and diligently fostered by the Russian 
“Orthodox” Bishop. The grievance was not because 
of the withdrawal of the marriage privilege as such, but 
because this and other “ immemorial customs” of their 
people were taken away from them. 


A New Kensit Agitation. —While old-fashioned 
Protestants are agitating the question of the coming 
Church Pageant at Fulham Palace, Mr. Kensit is organiz- 
ing a great counter demonstration. He proclaims that 
the pageant is a project of “the Romanizing Bishop of 
London” to make men forget the Reformation. Lest 
they forget, he is to have meetings, lectures, magic 
lantern displays, and distribute Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 
Mr. Kensit and his friends have logic on their side, and 
are doing a useful work, in so far as they insist that 
the English Reformation was a very grim reality, and 
that Dr. Ingram cannot bridge over the gap separating 
the pre-Reformation Church of England, that looked to 
the Pope as its head and counted the Mass the chief 
act of Christian worship, from the modern Established 
Church with royal head, and its Book of Common 
Prayer and Communion service. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Anglican Gropings for Unity 


In the proceedings of the recent Church Congress 
of the Episcopalians at Boston, frequent reference was 
made to the ever pressing “Church Unity.” In this 
connection there is special interest in a communication 
sent from London to AMERIcaA by a correspondent, de- 
scribing a meeting held there under the auspices of the 
Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury: 

The very name of the “Society of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury ” would make one think it was a Catholic or- 
ganization, but one of its rules lays down that it is “an 
association restricted to members of the Anglican Com- 
munion.” Another rule explains that “no restriction of 
this kind applies to guests, whether invited to lecture or 
merely to be present in the audience,” and it is added 
that “their presence is not to be understood as neces- 
sarily lending any sanction to the Society’s aims or to the 
opinions of its individual members.” On May 12 1 
had the interesting experience of being present as a 
“ guest ” at the half-yearly meeting. I was one of about 
a dozen Catholics who enjoyed the same privilege, and 
I believe the only press representative present. 

The audience was made up of about a hundred men. 
Half of them were clergymen of the Established Church. 
Most of the others were Anglican laymen. An Anglican 
rector presided. And the remarkable feature of the 
gathering was that they had come together to hear and 
discuss a lecture on the Reformation under Elizabeth, by 
the Benedictine Dom Norbert Birt, the author of a re- 
markable work on the “ Elizabethan Religious Settle- 
ment.” Mgr. Noyes, of Westminster Cathedral, the 
Jesuit Father Sydney Smith and the Dominican Father 
Vincent McNabb, were also invited to take part in the 
discussion. From some of the society’s literature, I 
gather the following points as to its aims and its record. 
Founded on October 20, 1903, its object is thus set forth 
in an official document: 

“The society, which is under the protection of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, is primarily an association of 
students, clerical or lay, and restricted to members of 
the Anglican Communion; its aim being to promote the 
cause of Catholic Unity by proposing and making some 
attempt to pursue courses of study, having for their 
scope the history of the Church in the West; by or- 
ganizing meetings for the purpose of conference and 
mutual edification; and by cultivating in its members a 
spirit of charity and loving kindness.” 


That the society is made up of the extreme type of 
high churchmen is shown by the rule that “ priests un- 
dertake to offer and laymen to assist in offering the holy 
sacrifice once a month for the intention of the society.” 
The committee is at present made up of six clergymen 
and two laymen. The president is Rev. Spencer Jones, 
M.A., Anglican rector of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, a coun- 





try parish in Gloucestershire. A few years ago Mr. 
Spencer Jones startled Protestant England by publish- 
ing a book on “ England and the Holy See,” in which, 
setting out from the historical fact that till the Reforma- 
tion unity with the Holy See was a vital principle of 
Christianity in England, he urged that in reunion with 
that See lay the best hope for the future. This is the 
ideal of the society over which he presides. It is very 
forcibly set forth in one of its official publications. After 
noting Our Saviour’s prayer that “all may be one,” the 
writer goes on to point out that, “as every Church Con- 
gress proves,” the Church of England is a house divided 
against itself, and holding communion with no other 
church in East or West. ‘There are efforts at reunion 
with the Dissenters, talk of reunion with the Eastern 
Church, but strange to say the chief link in any possible 
scheme of Christian unity is left out of account. 

Father Birt’s lecture was an attempt to bring clearly 
home to his audience the completeness of the break with 
the old order of things effected by Elizabeth. Briefly, 
the chief points he insisted on were these: The decisive 
year of the English Reformation was 1559, the “ First 
of Elizabeth.” The acts of Henry VIII and of Edward 
VI were the prelude. They were reversed under Mary. 
Elizabeth made a new beginning and a very complete 
one, because she reenacted the Royal Supremacy of 
Henry VIII by the Act of Supremacy, and by the Act of 
Uniformity brought forward again the Prayer-Book and 
Ordinal elaborated under Edward VI, substituting them 
for the Missal and the Pontifical. When Henry asserted 
the Royal Supremacy all men were not clear as to what it 
meant. Convocation and many of the bishops thought 
they could accept it under the safeguard of such added 
clauses as “so far as the law of God permits.” But in 
1559 there could be no mistake, for there was the whole 
Protestant evolution under Edward to show the real 
significance of the change. So men, who under Henry 
had tried to compromise, boldly withstood Elizabeth, and 
Convocation declared openly against her Church policy. 
The Royal Supremacy was proclaimed distinctly with a 
view to enforcing the new Ordinal and the new Prayer- 
Book. 

What was this Prayer-Book? High church divines, 
past and present, try to read into it a Cathol'c sense and 
to find the Mass hidden away in the Communion service. 
But, first, let us take up the writings of the men who 
drew up the Prayer-Book. We find that in the book it- 
self there is a studious elimination of everything that 
implies priesthood and sacrifice in any Catholic sense. 
Then take the writings of its composers. Father Birt 
read a long series of extracts from their official writings, 
their correspondence and their theological tracts, all 
pointing the same way, all inspired with a thorough 
hatred of the idea of the Mass, some of them pouring 
out upon it blasphemously scurrilous abuse. And the 
men who drew up the Prayer-Book were the same who 
substituted the new Ordinal for the old Pontifical, with 
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the obvious purpose of substituting the setting apart of 
ministers of the Gospel for the ordination of “ Mass 
priests.” 

These changes—vital changes—were made by Act of 
Parliament; the Prayer-Book is itself a schedule to the 
Act of Uniformity. What prospect was there that a 
modern Parliament, made up of men of all religions and 
of no religion, could be asked to reverse what had been 
dene? “ We,” said the lecturer, “ who are safe in the 
Barque of Peter have no illusions on the subject. All we 
can do is to throw life lines to individuals.” Corporate 
reunion, for which so many men of good-will among the 
Anglicans wait, is beyond the range of practical things. 

The members of the society listened attentively to 
Father Birt’s matter of fact demonstration that though 
their rules pledge them “ to offer the holy sacrifice ” for 
reunion, the very title deeds of their church show they 
have no sacrifice to offer. The only attempt made by 
any of them to meet the point in the discussion was a 
suggestion made by one clergyman that the intentions of 
the authors of the Prayer-Book were of less importance 
than the actual meaning of its words and formularies. 
The obvious reply was that the Catholic meaning has 
been read into the Prayer-Book at a much later period 
by straining its sense in defiance of the obvious meaning 
of the words, and the argument from the writings of the 
English reformers does but confirm that obvious meaning. 
As one Catholic speaker put it, the denial of the validity 
of Anglican orders rests not on the question of Barlow’s 
consecration, but on the fact that the new Ordinal showed 
no intention of doing what the Church does in ordain- 
ing priests, and the Prayer-Book and the whole history 
of its origin confirm this argument. 

In the discussion very few of the Anglicans spoke. 
They were obviously anxious to hear the Catholic speak- 
ers, so Mgr. Moyes, Father Sydney Smith and Father 
McNabb addressed the meeting. The Dominican, Father 
McNabb, drove home some forcible arguments. “ Look 
at the question of jurisdiction,” he said, “the right to 
give a command. If I tell some one what he ought 
to do, if it is in a house of my Order, I speak by authority 
given by the Master General, who has his authority to 
command me from the Pope. If I am ministering to the 
faithful in some church I have authority from the 
bishop, and he has it from the Pope. Whence comes 
your right to give a command?” 

Then he took up the continuity question. “I am a 
Dominican,” he said, “Dom Norbert Birt, a Benedic- 
tine. Both of our Orders existed in England before 
the Reformation.. The succession is unbroken. Here 
are the Roman and the Anglican Communions facing 
each other in modern England. We Benedictines and 
Dominicans find ourselves in unbroken Communion with 
Rome, fitting into its system just as we did in the Middle 
Ages, with nothing to explain away.” The appeal to an 
obvious fact showed on which side lay the break with 
the historic past of Christianity in England. 








From one point of view nothing could be more en- 
couraging than this spectacle of a number of earnest 
Anglican clergymen and laymen meeting to hear the 
Catholic view explained by some of its most capable 
champions. But there is another aspect of the matter 
that is a little depressing. Here is this society going on 
for five or six years studying and discussing. It gets so 
far that it expresses a longing for reunion with the 
Holy See. Last Christmas, on the occasion of the Pope’s 
Jubilee, it sends an address to Pius X congratulating him 
and thanking him for the decree on daily Communion 
and for his defence of the Holy Scriptures against 
Modernism. But it still goes on “ studying.” 

One would think that having got so far each and every 
member would make it his business to clear up his posi- 
tion, and soon take hold of one of “ the life lines flung 
from the Barque of Peter” of which Father Birt spoke. 
But the chimera of corporate reunion appears to block 
their way. Mr. Spencer Jones once said, I believe, that 
he could not take the individual step of leaving his own 
people to go astray, while he himself came over alone. So 
he remains in the Establishment, hoping for a general 
move Romewards, and meanwhile in communion with 
men who are like himself Anglican clergymen, but who 
rival the Reformers in their detestation of the very idea 
of the Mass, and some of whom do not even believe in 
the Divinity of Christ. To put it at the very minimum, 
he and his colleagues have doubtful orders, and there- 
fore doubtful sacraments. Yet they stay on “ study- 
ing” and praying for reunion. But one remembers how 
Newman and his colleagues of the Tractarian movement 
clung to a hopelessly illogical position, and at last took 
the great step, and so one hopes that these good men of 
the Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury will before long 
see through the fallacy of waiting till others act, before 
themselves embracing the Truth, and will leave mere 
study of the Church of the past for active work in the 
living Church of the present. A. 


Wise in Their Generation 


At the annual general meeting last week in New York 
of the Marquette League, the Rev. William H. Ketcham, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, read 
a paper on “ The Indian Rights Association vs. the Rights 
of the Indians.” As is well known, Congress, in 1895, 
began to reduce the amount of assistance it had been 
accustomed to set apart for the education of Indian chil- 
dren in sectarian schools, and in 1899 it made what it 
designated the “final” appropriation for such purpose. 
It appears now that several schools, conducted by Protest- 
ant denominations, which previously had enjoyed their 
share in the annual appropriations, changed the sectarian 
names of their schools to other names of a non-sectarian 
character, and under the new names, without any change 
in the denominational management, continued to receive 
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support from the tribal funds as if their schools were 
wholly secular. 

In the report of the Indian Rights Association it is 
said: “The Baptist Church has always been opposed to 
the use of public funds for sectarian education.” Yet 
the table of contracts with Protestant schools among the 
Choctaws of Oklahoma, shows that the Atoka Baptist 
Academy had and still has a contract by which this in- 
stitution is paid for the instruction of Choctaw children 
out of the tribal funds. In the table, however, furnished 
by Mr. John D. Benedict, Superintendent of Schools in 
the Indian Territory, the name of this institution, begin- 
ning with 1904, is changed from Atoka Baptist Academy 
to Murrow Indian Orphan Home. In like manner the 
Presbyterian schools have been and are holding contracts 
payable out of the tribal moneys of the Choctaws, Chicka- 
saws and Creeks, and, stranger still, one such contract 
was in force in 1905, the very year in which the Presby- 
terians made such a vigorous protest against President 
Roosevelt’s policy of treating Catholics in exactly the 
same manner in which they themselves had been and 
were being treated. Father Ketcham mentions three of 
these Presbyterian schools, the Nuyaka, the Hargrove 
School, and the Calvin Institute, now the Durant School. 
“ The Nuyaka school,” to quote Superintendent Benedict, 
“ belongs to the Creek Nation, but its employees have for 
many years past been paid by the Presbyterian Church ;” 
and again: “ Hargrove College was established by the 
Presbyterian Church at Ardmore, but was destroyed by 
fire some time last year,” which, says Father Ketcham, 
“accounts for the fact that at the present time no Presby- 
terian school receives support from the tribal funds of 
the Chickasaws.” The Episcopalians were willing to use 
Indian rations in their schools, although they protested 
against the use of Indian money for educational purposes 
by Catholics and Lutherans. 

The Bureau of Catholic Missions does not contend 
that these various Protestant bodies should be deprived 
of their contracts because they are denominational or 
conducted as Baptist or Presbyterian institutions. Its 
Director maintains it is but right that the funds of the 
Choctaws or the Chickasaws or the Creeks should be used 
for the care and education of the children if the Indian 
tribes so desire it, in accordance with the decision handed 
down by the highest court in the land. But he insists 
that Protestants and Protestant associations should work 
in the open and not be afraid “ to make public declaration 
of their aims and motives. They should not change the 
names of their schools and thus conceal their religious 
identity,” nor profess one thing while doing another. 
Father Ketcham concludes with the statement that the 
Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions stands ready to work 
for the welfare of the Indians in harmony with the Indian 


Rights Association, or with any other organization, and. 


has more than once demonstrated its willingness to do so. 
If, however, at the present moment it manifests a 
hesitancy to join forces with the Indian Rights Associ- 








ation, it is because it finds itself in the predicament of a 
man who is invited to clasp the right hand in fellowship 
by one whose left hand is clutching the while a dagger 
for his “ brother’s ” back. E. S. 


George Meredith, the Novelist 


George Meredith, whose death occurred recently, is 
an enigma to the critics. For the last twenty years they 
have been sorely puzzlgd to find his proper niche in the 
literary temple of fame. His ingenuity and surpassing 
cleverness in human analysis, his verbal brilliance and 
god-like aloofness from the commonplace, would seem to 
make their task of classification easy ; but when they try 
him alongside the great ones—Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot, 
Scott—he does not seem to fit into the general scheme of 
the arrangement as it has been made by the universal 
verdict. 

We entertain a dim suspicion that the trouble comes 
from considering Meredith as a novelist, and there may 
be some value in the suggestion that he be placed next to 
Carlyle. The “ Egoist” and “ Diana of the Crossways ” 
surely would be in more congenial company with 
“ Sartor Resartus ” and “ Past and Present” than with 
“Pendennis ” or “ Middlemarch.” 

We cannot understand how Meredith can ever rank 
high among English writers of fiction. He despised 
anything like a plot. He was satisfied to let his genius 
spin its magnificent web over a framework of incident 
worthy of the “ Duchess” or “ Rhoda Broughton,” in 
some such way as Stevenson transfigured the penny 
dreadful. The comparison is not quite fair to Steven- 
son who, for all his elaborateness, always kept well 
within the limitations of his art. Meredith, on the con- 
trary, raked heaven and earth, philosophy and science 
and history, to overburden with stiff cloth of gold his 
slender nucleus of story. He becomes in consequence a 
sort of glorified “ Duchess.” As a novelist he is top- 
heavy with Jovian grandeurs. Indeed, was he a novelist 
at all? 

Readers of Meredith do not remain in his company 
long before discovering that he is laughing at something. 
But whether it is at them, or his characters, or the world 
at large, it is impossible to determine securely. It is 
not a pleasant doubt for the reader. We find in this 
peculiarity of Meredith another argument in favor of our 
point of view. The author obviously is laughing at the 
gentle reader who thinks he is reading fiction. But the 
author knows better. It is a treatise interspersed with 
dialogue on snobbishness, or egoism, or the absurdity of 
certain social conventions and traditional ideas. The 
reader is being fooled to the top of his bent, and the 
author chuckles cryptically through some score of 
volumes. 

Meredith might have been a great novelist, or a great 
philosopher in the literary and ethical signification of 
that much abused term. He tried to be both and fell 
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between two stools. His profound reflections upon life 
—and he had a startling clearness of vision—are robbed 
of much of their inherent force by an air of insincerity 
which we can account for only by the trivial occasions 
which inspired them. Searching studies of human am- 
bition and honor and strength and weakness, cast into 
quaintly carven moulds of speech, are hung from pegs too 
frail to hold them. 

The huge smithy of Meredithian philosophy is a most 
unusual and uncalled-for structure in an establishment 
devoted to the winged Loves that draw the car of Venus. 
We may admire the products of that forge but we can- 
not help wondering what it is doing there; and the ab- 
surdity of it is not unlikely to overwhelm all other im- 
pressions. 

_ The same incongruity and appearance of disproportion 
confront us when we approach Meredith from the side of 
his fiction. It is marvelous what rich stores of learning 
and just observation and deep reflection and spoil of 
language he brings to the discussion of some simple inci- 
dent in the career of his Daphnis or Chloe. What ex- 
travagant waste! What wanton prodigality! Whole 
parks of intellectual artillery are hurried into action; 
epical squadrons of glittering phrases and resolute words 
are wheeled into position; rapid-firing epigrams break 
loose, scattering broad destruction—and all this to fur- 
nish forth a tea-party in an English garden, or a chance 
conversation in a drawing room. Artistically, the dis- 
proportion is painful. The fly surely can be broken on 
the wheel, if so it must needs be, without all this bother. 
The game may be worth a candle; but all this blinding 
electricity is certainly superfluous. Horace told us that 
we should not make our mountains labor without some- 
thing to show for such Titanic efforts: Meredith believed 
that the mere sight of the mountains laboring is worth 
while. 

Of course, this kind of writing is clever. But clever- 
ness is not literature at its best. And even Meredith’s 
cleverness is of a sort. From underneath all the magnifi- 
cence and mental splendor of his fabric, an impression 
sometimes rises to the surface bringing to our minds the 
figure of an elderly maiden aunt whose leisure and pre- 
ternatural accomplishments and detachment from the 
common things of life make her a very Cassandra for 
tracing significances of far-reaching import and discover- 
ing momentous texts in the trivial occurrences of the 
daily household. 

Meredith’s principal asset, it is needless to observe, is 
his mastery of English prose. The young language of 
Ascham and More reaches its limit of sophistication in 
the novels of Meredith. He has had few if any equals 
in the power of producing subtle and delicate effects, 
tender nuances of coloring in the domain of sentiment. 
It is true that he sometimes loses, or seems to lose, 
the management of his medium when he ventures into 
the deep quagmires of his philosophy, and he has 
earned for himself the reputation of being our Browning 





in prose; but when he deigns to dismount from his hobby 
and to write like a novelist and man of letters, no one 
can exhibit courtlier grace nor exercise more powerful 
witchery by rich and gentle music of phrase and Arcadian 
sweetness of imagery. 

We need not delay upon his famous dialogues in which 
the interlocutors say what they do not mean and the 
reader’s intelligence is put to trial in determining the ebb 
and flow of passions and emotions surging underneath 
the calm and smiling cover of casual conversations. 

The two chapters on “The Battle of the Bulldogs ” 
in “ Evan Harrington ” furnish a remarkable instance of 
his power to handle a dramatic—even a melodramatic— 
situation with a lightness of touch that leaves the reader 
wondering how it was done. It is a description of an 
outing in an English park in which the lord of the manor, 
his guests and his tenants take part with charming 
patriarchal simplicity. There are games, luncheon in 
the open air, innocent flirtings and interchanges of 
pleasantries. These are the points emphasized in the 
author’s narrative; and yet when the chapters are 
finished we find that the atmosphere is charged with 
lightnings, that a mighty tempest formed and burst with 
devastating fury, and the nerves tingle with the excite- 
ment of it. It is no idle task to follow the ricocheting of 
such a nimble intellect. It is like crossing a stretch of 
thin ice. Your safety depends upon keeping the muscles 
tense—lifting your weight off your feet, as it were—and 
hurrying forward. Any relaxation of strained attention 
in pursuing the author through his devious dialogues, and 
the reader is lost. 

As for Meredith’s religion there is not much to be 
said. His tone and his principles are those of the so- 
ciety which he describes. His mimic world like its pro- 
totype acts only upon the three concupiscences which the 
Divine Founder of Christianity denounced. Its only 
recognized restraints are the esthetic values of purity and 
noble living. Disciples of what is called “ new thought ” 
will not find Meredith an alien. Whilst he has little if 
any of the direct Gallic appeal to loose imaginations, 
there is in his pages a certain calm indifference to eternal 
truths and sanctions which repulses confidence and trust. 
Sin and scandal are, so to speak, always in solution. The 
atmosphere is murky with baleful moisture which a 
breath from the North is enough to transform into a 
torment of visible snowflakes. Coventry Patmore’s ob- 
servation, that love must be something more than human 
if it is not to degenerate into something less, is the 
best and severest criticism of novels like Meredith’s. 

In these remarks we have not touched upon Meredith’s 
poetry. We consider his novels as the basis of whatever 
reputation he will succeed in maintaining among the 
readers of the future. And we venture once more to 
suggest that, if he is to be placed among the immortals, 
he be put in position, with a slight touch of motley for 
distinction, in the vicinity of Carlyle. 

James J. Daty, S.J. 
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The Development of Christian Socialism 
I. In CONTINENTAL EvROPE. 


Shall Christian religion and Socialism go hand in hand 
as brother and sister, or shall they oppose each other in 
deadly strife, is a much mooted question of the day. 
Prominent authors have argued for the feasibility of a 
reconciliation. For, say they, Socialism as an economic 
system is not opposed to religion, whilst as an attempt at 
the alleviation of misery and oppression it is at one with 
the God-given command: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Social reformers, putting theory into 
practice, have organized numerous associations which 
professed Christianity and at the same time embraced 
Socialism, because they discovered the solid basis of the 
latter in the principles and institutions of the former. 
Have the acumen of philosophers and the skill of in- 
genious reformers combined been equal to the task of 
cementing friendship between Christ and Marx, between 
the faithful Christian and the revolutionary Socialist? 

Before entering on any inquiry into this subject, let 
us take a historical survey on the development of Chris- 
tian Socialism. We need not for this purpose go back 
farther than fifty or sixty years. For it is within this 
period that socialistic reforms have been broached, in 
order to reconstruct modern society on the basis of 
Christianity. 

We should, however, from the outset bear in mind that 
such a development could not be uniform or organic, 
nor a successive and coherent realization of one idea, 
since Socialism varies in meaning. It was originally 
taken for any system or theory which had for its object 
the amelioration of society and especially the elevation 
of the working class. After a time a more definite mean- 
ing was attached to it, that of collective possession and 
production; and only of late was it conceived by Marx 
as an economic and political system advocating collec- 
tive ownership of all productive means as also collective 
management of all industry by the entire people con- 
stituted into a democratic commonwealth. On the other 
hand Christianity also has different meanings. It is 
not the same within the Catholic Church and outside it. 
In the manifold non-Catholic denominations it is subject 
to continuous changes. Among them the dogmas ad- 
mitted as revealed truth are differently interpreted and 
even gradually decrease in number, and the moral code 
varies in its extent as well as in its force of obligation. 
Thus while Socialism admits of different meanings and 
Christianity is professed in diverse forms, Christian 
Socialism cannot be one harmonious system, but is a 
multitude of systems differing from one another and with 
no other connection than a vague concept of the mind, 
and its development is the growth not of one but of many 
independent organizations, of which one is possibly more 
perfect and farther advanced than the other. 

Christian Socialism, conceived as a system of social 








reforms based on the principles of Christianity, sprang 
into existence soon after the effects of unrestricted com- 
petition in industry and commerce began to be felt. For 
it was at once understood that the wounds inflicted on 
society by this new kind of liberalism could be healed only 


‘under the influence of Christianity, instituted by God 


for the elevation of social as well as individual life. 
When, therefore, in the preceding century capitalism was 
about to reach the height of its power in continental 
Europe, and when, protected by liberal governments, it 
seemed to preclude all hope of redemption from the evils 
brought by it on the masses, priests and laymen com- 
menced, under the guidance of the churches, to denounce 
the unfair conditions of labor and to demand the sup- 
pression of unjust methods in the accumulation of wealth. 
Movements of this kind rose in France as far back as in 
the thirties of the last century. After the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, Count de Mun organized the “ Ocuvre des 
Cercles Catholiques des Ouvriers,” an association which 
had for its object the bringing together of the working- 
men on a church basis, the making up of a counter- 
revolution in social life in the name of the Syllabus of 
Pius IX, and the re-establishing of Christian order in 
the world of labor. In 1890 Bishop Freppel founded 
“La Société Cathglique d’ économie politique ” in direct 
conjunction with the Church, and with him worked a 
number of prominent Catholic men, such as Claude 
Jauvel, Charles Périn, the Jesuits Forbes and Caudron, 
for the introduction of thorough social reforms. Out- 
side the Catholic Church the “ Protestant Association for 
the Practical Study of Social Questions ” spread all over 
the country under the direction and co-operation of the 
Protestant clergy. The Review of Practical Christianity 
served as the organ of the association. 

In Germany, the late Bishop of Mayence, William E. 
von Ketteler, as early as 1848, raised his voice for social 
reforms in harmony with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. Together with other German reformers he de- 
manded legislative protection of the rights of labor, 
pecuniary State subsidies in aid of co-operative associ- 
ations, reduction of the burdens of taxation and military 
service, restrictions of the power of capital, and the re- 
moval of the evils arising from usury and over-specula- 
tion. The “ Christian Social Workingmen’s Associations,” 
which were founded in consequence and are still in exist- 
ence, have ever since struggled successfully for the better- 
ment of the laboring classes, using as their organ the 
Christlich-Sociale Blatter. The Catholic Centre party 
in the Reichstag effectively supported the movement and 
obtained a series of legal enactments for the rights and 
protection of labor. Among the German Protestants, 
Court Chaplain Stoecker and Pastor Todt were social re- 
formers. 

In Austria, a movement for Christian social reforms, 
first started by the Prince von Lichtenstein and the 
Counts Blome and Kiifstein, was organized by the Baron 
von Vogelsang. Quite recently the party of the “ Christ- 
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lich-Socialen”” was formed by Dr. Lueger, the Catholic 
mayor of Vienna, for the purpose of exterminating cor- 
ruption, breaking the power of corporations, reorganiz- 
ing charities, and ensuring the freedom of municipal ad- 
ministration. Similar movements sprang up in Belgium 
and Switzerland. 

Christian, undoubtedly, the reforms é¢numerated are in 
a preeminent sense. But socialistic they can be termed 
only if, as originally was the case, Socialism is conceived 
as a system attempting the amelioration of society and 
especially the elevation of the working classes. With 
Socialism, however, in its modern and specific conception 
they have no kinship whatever. They have neither aim 
nor object’in common with it. For they do not aim at 
the abolition of private property in the means of pro- 
duction, nor at the establishment of cooperative com- 
munities under democratic governments. They neither 
promote class struggle and extermination of class dif- 
ference, nor are they revolutionary in that they are 
calculated to overthrow the present civil order and the 
present civil powers. In all these respects they are op- 
posed to the specific tendencies of contemporaneous 
socialism and directly counteract them. For this reason 
the socialists of to-day, far from recognizing them as 
flesh and bone of their body, characterize them as sham 
Socialism. 

Hence, it seems, we should infer that nowadays, when 
Socialism is commonly understood to advocate socialized 
ownership and production and emancipation of the pro- 
letariat by revolutionary methods, the term Christian 
Socialism cannot be applied to social reforms which, like 
the above mentioned, are essentially opposed to collec- 
tivism and revolution. If applied, it is a misnomer apt 
to produce confusion and misunderstandings in the minds 
of the less instructed. J. Ming, S.J. 


Saint Clement Mary Hofbauer 


With the imposing ceremonies that the Church has 
enacted for such occasions, Blessed Clement Mary 
Hofbauer, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer (beatified January 29, 1888), was canonized in 
Rome on May 20. The members of the General Chapter 
of the Congregation, with the Most Rev. Patrick Murray, 
the recently elected Superior General, at their head, 
were present in St. Peter’s. 

St. Clement, a second Liguori, was born December 26, 

751, at Tasswitz in Moravia, and was baptized on the 
same day, receiving the name of John. It was not until 
1782, when he embraced the life of a hermit at Tivoli 
in Italy, that Barnaba Chiaramonti, bishop of that town, 
afterwards Pius VII, gave him the name of Clement 
Mary. His father, a poor peasant, originally bore the 
name of Dvorak, but according to a custom then in 
vogue changed it into its German equivalent, Hofbauer, 
when settling in a German neighborhood. 

Clement had scarcely completed his sixth year when 








his father died, and his life was an unbroken series of 
contradictions, persecutions and disappointments. His 
one earthly ambition was to be a priest, but everything 
seemed to conspire to foil this aspiration. His only 
comfort was the prediction of his mother: “God 
will yet make a priest of you.” At the age of sixteen 
he was apprenticed to a baker, with whom he spent three 
years, and was then employed in a Premonstratensian 
Abbey at Bruck from 1771 to 1775, where he devoted 
all his leisure time to study. On the death of the abbot 
he withdrew from the monastery. Clement, now in his 
twentieth year, became a hermit. But when hermitages 
were suppressed by Joseph II he repaired to Vienna, 
where he again plied the baker’s trade; yet he felt all 
the time that he was not in his proper vocation. Two pil- 
grimages to Rome followed, but seeing no chance to 
become a priest, he resumed the life of a hermit at 
Tivoli in Italy. However, he soon felt an internal as- 
surance that he must be a missionary, and not a hermit. 
He returned to Vienna, and while there attending the 
university one of the professors advanced heretical doc- 
trine. Clement fearlessly arose and said: “ Sir, what 
you have just propounded is not in accordance with 
Catholic teaching,” and instantly left the room. The 
professor was amazed and indignant, but after studying 
the subject anew confessed that Clement was right. In 
1784 Clement went again to the Eternal City, where he 
asked to be admitted into the Redemptorist Congregation, 
and was received by Father Landi, one of its pioneers. 
The next day, Thaddeus Hiibl, Clement’s friend, fol- 
lowed him into its ranks. 

When St. Alphonsus heard of the reception of the 
two German novices, he was filled with joy. While the 
Neapolitan Fathers ridiculed the proposal of the two 
novices to evangelize the countries beyond the Alps, the 
venerable founder uttered these prophetic words: ‘“ God 
will not fail to promote His glory by their means. In 
the midst of the Lutherans and Calvinists these good 
priests will do a great work.” 

Few details of Clement’s novitiate have reached us. 
On March 19, 1785, he made his profession and a few 
days later he was raised to the priesthood. Towards 
the close of the same year the saint and his companion 
were sent to unfurl the banner of St. Liguori beyond 
the Alps. Finding it impossible under Joseph II to estab- 
lish a house in Vienna, they went to Warsaw in Poland. 
Here Clement began his apostolic labors, which lasted 
from 1786 to 1808. No race, no sect, no class was ex- 
cluded from the great heart of this apostle. There were 
daily instructions for Protestants and Jews; orphanages, 
schools and colleges were established, and the saint and 
his community undertook labors almost beyond human 
endurance. From Warsaw Clement founded houses in 
Courland, Poland, Germany and Switzerland, but only 
to see them suppressed by hostile governments after 
doing untold good. Clement himself and his companions 
were ruthlessly expelled from Warsaw and imprisoned 
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in the fortress of Kiistrin in Germany. Soon, however, 
orders came for their dispersion, and Clement with one 
companion went to Vienna, where he spent the last 
twelve years of his life and became “the Apostle of 
Vienna.” 

The Saint’s power over the hearts of men, high and 
low, rich and poor, lettered and unlettered, young and 
old, was remarkable. He was neither philosopher, poet, 
scholar, nor orator; he was without much literary train- 
ing or brilliant accomplishments. His chief weapons 
were his breviary and his rosary. Yet his greatest con- 
quests were among men and women of superior intel- 
lectual endowments. His converts and penitents included 
Adam von Miller, court councillor and author ; Frederick 
Schlegel and his wife Dorothy ; Zachary Werner, poet and 
orator; the Princesses Jablonowska and Bretzenheim; 
Francis de Paul Szechenyi, privy councillor; Count and 
Countess Frederick von Klinkowstrom; Anthony von 
Pilat, court councillor, and his wife ; Frederick Schlosser, 
linguist and poet, and his wife; Dr. Emmanuel Veit; 
Professors Ackermann and Zangerle; Bishop Ziegler; 
Baraga, first Bishop of Marquette, Mich.; and Cardinal 
Rauscher. 

At Vienna, nobles, military men, artists, men of letters, 
students, young men of all ranks crowded his little 
parlor. But he achieved his most signal triumph at the 
time of the Congress of Vienna. The Josephist party 
openly proposed in the Congress to establish a “ German 
National Church,” independent of the Holy See. But 
they were foiled chiefly through the labors of Clement, 
who was the soul of the Catholic cause. The repre- 
sentatives of the Holy See consulted the humble re- 
ligious at every turn, and Cardinal Rauscher declared: 
“ At the time of the Congress, Father Clement was the 
centre round which all earnest, learned Catholics were 
gathered, and by his aid they were able to defeat the 
schismatics who stroveao form a new National German 
Church independent of the Pope.” 

After the Congress Clement followed up his victory 
by providing Catholic literature and Catholic education 
in Vienna. He encouraged his literaty friends to issue 
Catholic publications and newspapers and to inaugurate 
circulating libraries. Unable to establish a regular house 
of the Redemptorists in Vienna, he devoted his apostolic 
zeal in a special manner to the education of children and 
the training of young men. During the whole period 
of his stay in that city he was the victim of atrocious 
persecutions, and finally he was ordered to leave the 
country. When asked: “ Whither will you go?” he 
replied: “To America; only give me time till spring, 
and do not compel an old man to travel in mid-winter.” 
But the archbishop obtained justice for him at the hands 
of the emperor. When Clement rendered his soul into 
the hands of his Maker in Vienna, March 15, 1820, Pope 
Pius VII exclaimed: “ Religion in Austria has lost its 
chief support,” and .during his lifetime the same Pope 
had styled him “a true apostle, a real saint, a column 








of the Church.” Interesting lives of the saint have 
been written by Father Michael Haringer, translated by 
Lady Herbert; by Mother Austin of the Sisters of 
Mercy, and by Father O. R. Vassall, C.SS.R. 

C.SS.R. 


A Serious Charge 


At a celebration in Chicago on May 11, the public 
schools of the city were severely criticized by Mr. David 
R. Forgan, president of the National City Bank, who 
said: “ We business men are in a position to see what 
sort of young men and women the Chicago public schools 
are turning out, and a good many of us do not like what 
we see. The three Rs are being crowded out and the 
graduates show the results. The boy comes out of school 
and he cannot write an intelligent letter. His work is 
ungrammatical, it is illegibly written, and half of the 
words are spelled wrongly. Schools that cannot teach a 
boy to write a letter, spell it properly, and phrase it 
grammatically are failures—and the Chicago schools are 
not teaching this.” It is an act of lése majesté to say 
aught in criticism of our public school system. If there 
be matter of pride to Americans, it is the system of com- 
mon school education which has grown to be almost a 
religion among us. Yet criticism like that of Mr. Forgan 
is coming to be an old stery, and his high standing in the 
community and his position as a leading banker lend a 
weight to his remarks not to be ignored. Presumably he 
expresses a conviction which is general and not individual, 
his position among his fellows forbids us to suppose 
him capable of loose and easily refutable charges touch- 
ing a sacred institution such as the public school. And 
if we are to measure our boasted system by results—a 
standard common enough in our national ethics—what 
a humiliation for us there is in Mr. Forgan’s conviction 
thus openly expressed, because the charge he brings has 
its echoes in many other cities of our land in which the 
like conditions are verified. And if the charge stands 
against high school graduates what shall one say of the 
thousands whose school work carries them no farther than 
the grammar school grades? 

Is it politics that has played havoc with the old school 
routine which provided the essential practical training 
in the elements so sorely missed to-day? Is it the selfish 
instinct of many modern educators who seem to accept 
the school as a means to advance their own individual in- 
terests? Is it “theory run mad” and specialization 
without regard to the simplest principles of pedagogics? 
We spend many millions every year on our common 
schools and it is but just that a fair return be expected 
from an investment generously made. And surely the 
return is lacking when keen business men unite with the 
scholarly members of college and university faculties to 
denounce the ordinary results achieved in common 
school training. 


M. J. OC. 
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The Louvain Jubilee—May 9-11 


The dawn of Sunday, May 9, saw the eyes of all 
Belgium turned on the old university town of Louvain, 
for on that and the two following days, the “ Alma 
Mater,” as they love to call it here, was celebrating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of her restoration. The féte 
was not to be especially gorgeous—not nearly so elab- 
orate as was that of the golden jubilee in 1884—for 
Louvain is not rich, and a wise discretion dictated a not 
too lavish display. But the celebration, such as it was, 
was none the less fully worthy of her. 

Many representatives had responded to the invitation 
to be present. The University of Paris had refused, it 
is true, but it was a refusal that brought as much honor 
and sympathy to Louvain as dishonor to Paris. Of the 
American Universities three alone were represented, 
Columbia by Mr. Munroe Smith, LL.D., Madison (Wis- 
consin) by Mr. Evans, and the Catholic University of 
Washington by Dr. Pace. Archbishop Bourne of London 
was there, and Dr. Chisholm, Archbishop of Aberdeen; 
Dr. Casartelli came as representative of London and 
Manchester Universities, and Dr. Mahaffy from Trinity 
College, Dublin. Besides these there were many others 
from German, Austrian and Swiss Universities. 

The festivities began on Sunday morning with a gen- 
eral distribution of help to the poor of the city, which 
was followed by the formal opening of the new Chemis- 
try Building, given by the Duke d’Arenberg. At the 
same time and in the same building was inaugurated an 
exhibition of the works of the famous Louvain sculptor 
of the miner, Constantine Mennier. 

At one in the afternoon was held the principal function 
of Sunday, the unveiling of the statue of Justus Lipsius 
—Louvain’s greatest professor—given to the city by the 
government. It consisted of a speech of presentation by 
M. Descamps, Minister of Arts and Sciences, that of ac- 
ceptation by the Burgomaster, and an allocution by the 
Rector Magnificus. Then followed what was probably 
the most striking part of the whole celebration, the pro- 
cession of banners. These latter were borne by the dele- 
gations of the various Catholic societies of Belgium 
grouped according to provinces. There were three 
thousand of them and they formed an inspiring sight 
as they marched past the reviewing stand to the ac- 
companiment of the music of eighty bands. After a 
march all around the city the column halted in the campus 
of the Josephites’ College to receive their prizes. 

Flere the sight seen from the reviewing balcony was 
unforgettable. Nearly eight thousand men, students and 
visitors, were crowded into the square, and above their 
heads floated the gayly-wrought silk banners, the lion of 
Flanders and -the red, yellow and black of Belgium 
mingling with the Papal white and yellow and the blue 
and white of the University, all wrought into a riot of 
purple and red and gold. It was like some medieval 
meeting of knighthood. There were speeches in Flemish 
and French, M. Schollaert using French. This latter 


spoke in a high strain directly to the students, asking 
them, with much emotion in his voice, as a personal 
favor, to be ever united in spirit and deed for the Catho- 
lic cause, and to remember that they were, before all, 
Catholic Belgians, and closing with an exhortation to 
Christian piety. 

In the evening there was a general illumination of the 








city, and the dingy old town was for a few hours changed 
into a fairyland by the festoons of Japanese lanterns, 
the transparencies and the long rows of candles that 
adorned the houses along the principal streets. 

Monday’s festivities, the most important, began in the 
primary church of St. Peter with a solemn Te Deum, 
sung by Cardinal Mercier, surrounded by the Bishops 
of Belgium in mitre and cope. Thence the whole pro- 
cession of the guests filed into one of the college halls, 
where was to be held an academic séance and conferring 
of degrees. Here was a brilliant spectacle. Cardinal 
Mercier sat on a raised platform at a red-covered table, 
at his right the Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Tacci-Porcelli, 
at his leit the Rector, Mgr. Hebbelynck, and M. Schol- 
laert. Around him were grouped the Bishops of Belgium, 
with Mgrs. Bourne, and Gabriels of Ogdensburg, U. 5., 
the only American Bishop present, while to left and 
right rose two tiers containing the delegates from the 
universities, and in front sat in a semicircle the other 
invited guests. The Cardinal’s flaming red, the Bishops’ 
purple, the varied shades of the academic gowns, the 
glint of the gold and silver of countless decorations, all 
united into a gorgeous blaze of color. 

After a brief word from the Nuncio, and the reading 
of the Holy Father’s greetings and of those of the King, 
there came the presentation of the engraved addresses. 
This was the signal for much enthusiasm on the part of 
the students—René Bazin, of the French Academy ; 
Mgr. Bourne, Mgr. Bandrillart, Rector of the Catholic 
University of Paris; M. Beernaert, the veteran states- 
man, and Dr. Pace, being greeted with especially loud 
acclamations. The Rector followed with a long ad- 
dress, going over in detail the various steps of progress 
made in the past seventy-five years. Then came acd- 
dresses on behalf of the Walloon and the Flemish students 
and the Alumni Association, and finally a stirring and im- 
pressive address by Cardinal Mercier, himself a distin- 
guished former professor in the University. 

Towards the end of his address an interesting cere- 
mony took place. It was known that the University had 
been founded, in 1425, by a Papal Bull, but that interest- 
ing document was nowhere to be found. Lately, how- 
ever, it was recovered, in Holland, by the Bishop of 
Bois-le-Duc, who, with exquisite consideration, withheld 
the news for this occasion. Accordingly, at a precon- 
certed moment, the Dutch prelate’s delegate handed the 
precious document, wrapped in silk, to His Eminence, 
who, in his turn, solemnly restored it to the Rector 
Magnificus amid a frenzy of enthusiasm from all present, 
who thus testified their devotion to the Holy See and the 
University alike. 

The presentation of honorary degrees followed, and 
was the cause of a new ovation for René Bazin and 
Mgr. Bourne. Among those thus honored were Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard, and Father Ehrle, curator of 
the Vatican Library. The presentation of Edgar Tinel’s 
masterpiece, “ Katharina,” was to follow, but before that 
the party adjourned to the “ Halles,” where his portrait 
was presented to Mgr. Hebbelynck, the Rector, who 
then entertained his guests at luncheon. 

“ Katharina” followed and was received with great 
enthusiasm, the more so as the distinguished composer 
is a Belgian and was himself present, as he had been 
at the Academic meeting, where he received an honorary 
degree. The day ended with a banquet for the guests 
and professors. 

The third and last day ended with a Solemn High 
Mass coram Pontifice sung by Mgr. Stillemans, Bishop 
of Ghent and dean of the Belgian hierarchy. At it 
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assisted the same brilliant assembly of the day before. 
In the afternoon there took place the rendition of César 
Franck’s “ The Beatitudes ” in French, as “ Katharina ” 
had been in Flemish. The festivities closed with a 
banquet of the students and alumni. 

Such was the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the University of Louvain, modest enough in 
duration, but dignified and solemn, entirely worthy of 
the great institution, and a complete success. What is 
more, the liberal press, to judge by its tone, was evi- 
dently much impressed, and did not hesitate to approve 
of the sight of a liberal Burgomaster arm-in-arm with a 
Catholic Cabinet Minister, and to pronounce the great 
University the backbone of the Catholic party. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that this great manifestation of 
Catholic activity and unity will go far towards gaining 
victory for the Catholics when they go to the polls next 
year to elect a new house of representatives. 


J. W. P. 


The Story of an Escaped Nun 


Lonpon, May 12. 


There is at East Bergholt, in Suffolk, a convent of 
Benedictine nuns. Among the Sisters, many of whom 
are members of the oldest Catholic families in England, 
there was, until last February, a lady who appeared on 
the platform of the Protestant Alliance at its recent meet- 
ing dressed in the Benedictine habit and was introduced 
‘ to the audience as Miss Moult, the “escaped nun.” She 
is, however, a very disappointing specimen of the species, 
from the Protestant Alliance point of view, for she has 
no “ horrible revelations ” to impart. From the little she 
has said to reporters it appears she found convent life 
very monotonous and began to tire of it. She spoke to 
superiors of her difficulties. Now the last person an 
enclosed community of nuns wants to keep within its 
walls is a Sister who, for any reason, finds that she is 
out of her element. Under the Church’s actual legisla- 
t.on and practice there are no vows taken by religious 
women which cannot be dispensed on due cause being 
shown. In a case like Miss Moult’s, care is taken that 
a Sister does not act on®% mere passing impression, to her 
own subsequent unhappiness, but a deliberate petition for 
release from the vows is never refused. 

The question of Miss Moult’s departure from East 
Bergholt seems to have been actually under consideration, 
when on the afternoon of February 15th she was missed 
from the convent. It was known that she had no money 
with her, and considering her recent fits of depression and 
hysterical excitement it was feared that some mishap 
might befall her. The abbess, therefore, very properly 
sent out two lay Sisters to make enquiries and look for 
her. They overtook her on the road near the railway 
station at Manningtree village, the nearest station to the 
convent but at some distance from it. The story told in 
the newspapers was that the nuns laid hands on her and 
tried to force her to return with them, but that she was 
“rescued” from her would-be captors by the station 
master and some of the railway men. The plain facts are 
that the nuns advised her to come back to the convent 
with them, but she refused, and on the invitation of the 
station master (who, as a good British Protestant, was 
suspicious of the nuns) she went into a room at the 
station, telling him she wanted to go up to London by the 
next train to rejoin her mother there. He kindly gave 
her the price of her ticket and a few shillings, and she 
reached her home that night. 





stone was questioned on the subject by Mr. T. H. Sloan, 
one of the small group of Irish Orangemen who are 
Members of Parliament. The Home Secretary said: 

“I have made inquiry and have received a full report 
from the Chief Constable of Suffolk, from which it ap- 
pears that no attempt was made to use force to bring the 
lady back to the convent, and that she did not in fact re- 
turn. Two Sisters overtook her when on the way to 
the railway station and tried to induce her to go back with 
them, but she refused to do so. The chief constable 
tells me that the reports of this case, published in the 
press, were of a garbled and sensational nature. There 
is no ground for any further action on my part.” 

He added that the chief constable had been in com- 
munication with Miss Moult herself before sending in his 
report. The lady and her mother had been talking to 
newspaper men. Miss Moult kept in the background 
and said that she did not want to be interviewed. Her 
mother speaking for her said her daughter was sorry 
she had acted impulsively and so given rise to scandalous 
talk, but she had been unhappy, and found the life at 
East Bergholt wearisome and monotonous. She had 
now been given by the Bishop of Northampton a pro- 
longed leave of absence from her convent pending the 
arrangement of her case. She did not expect to return 
there. 

So far it would seem she was anxious to set things 
right. But meanwhile, Mr. Sloan and his friends of the 
Protestant Alliance were trying to work up a sensation. 
A meeting was held at Manningtree at which the Alliance 
denounced convents in general, and presented to the 
station master and his men as a reward for “ rescuing ” 
Miss Moult, gold watches and copies of the Bible and of 
Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs.” Then they put themselves 
in communication with Miss Moult, and persuaded her 
to appear last week at their annual meeting in London 
wearing the habit in which she “escaped.” So far she 
has said nothing more than that she was unhappy in 
her convent and impatient to leave it. But she has 
drifted into very doubtful company, and there is a 
living to be made by supplying platform revelations. 
That inducements are being held out to her is suggested 
in the press by a non-Catholic journalist, who, whatever 
may be said of his career as a financier, politician and 
the rest, is a hard-headed man of the world without the 
least prejudice in favor of Catholics or of nuns. In the 
current number of his lively weekly review, John Bull, 
Mr. Bottomley, M.P., addresses an open letter to his 
fellow Member of the House, Mr. Sloan, in which he 
says: 

“ My DEAR SLOAN :—You are a very decent fellow— 
one of the best—your Protestant Alliance and United 
Kingdom Alliance proclivities notwithstanding. I am 
therefore surprised to hear that in your capacity as 
chairman of the former body you have been doing your 
best to bribe the young lady who recently ‘ escaped’ 
from a convent, under circumstances that were made the 
most of by the sensational press, to appear on your plat- 
forms. I presume the limitless funds which scattered 
gold watches among the railway porters will quite admit 
of the offers that have been made to Miss Moult. If, 
however, that lady has any complaint to make against 
convents—and I am told she has not—she would do well 
to make it under other auspices, and to make it ‘ without 
money and without price.’ Some of us remember Ellen 
Golding, ‘the rescued nun,’ whose tale your society 
vouched for, and which turned out a tissue of false- 
hoods. Is it not playing the game a bit low down to 
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bring pressure to bear upon a young woman in this lady’s 
circumstances? Be careful how you move. I have no 
interest in the matter, but I know more about your ac- 
tivities in this affair than you may imagine.” 
This is very plain speaking, and it will be interesting 
to see what reply Mr. Sloan or his Association will make. 
A. 


The Western Catholic Summer School 


The prospects for the continuation, at least for the 
present, of the Western Catholic Chatauqua, at Spring 
Bank, Oconomowoc Lake, Wisconsin, are not of the 
most encouraging. The Western Catholic Summer 
School has been itinerant, at one time holding its sessions 
at Madison, Wis., at another at Detroit, Michigan. Then 
there occurred a hiatus in the sessions for some ye7rs, 
until last summer, when the school was held succes: . 
fully at Spring Bank, which is situated about twenty- 
cight miles west of Milwaukee on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railroad. The sessions commenced on 
August 3 and continued uninterruptedly until August 29. 

Spring Bank is an ideal location for a Summer 
School. It occupies over one hundred acres of beauti- 
fully timbered and parked land, with 1,400 feet of lake 
frontage. Eight large buildings, several of them of 
stone, afford accommodation for 250 people. Each room 
is provided with lavatory, running water and gas. Be- 
side the main buildings there are a club house, a Swiss 
cottage, dining room and separate kitchen, and a large 
assembly room for lectures and entertainments. 

The entire shore line of Lake Oconomowoc is occupied 
by the summer villas of wealthy residents of Chicago and 
Milwaukee, thus precluding the possibility of any 
objectionable feature being introduced into the locality. 
The property, at a very conservative estimate, is 
said to be worth $250,000, and last year, His Grace, 
Archbishop Messmer, of Milwaukee, secured an option 
at the remarkably low figure of $50,000. This option ex- 
pired in the autumn, but the property is still purchasable 
at the figures then offered. It has been proposed by 
those interested in the welfare of the summer school to 
form a stock company for the purpose of raising $100,- 
000 at $100 per share, to provide a fund for the purchase 
of the ground, to make the necessary improvements, to 
secure lecturers and to meet other necessary running ex- 
penses. Twelve hundred dollars is all, up to the present, 
that has been subscribed, owing, perhaps, to the fact that 
no systematized plan has yet been initiated for the dis- 
posal of the shares. J. G. Kelly, Esq., City Attorney of 
Milwaukee, and secretary of the Western Catholic 
Chautauqua and an enthusiastic worker in the cause, gave 
much time and labor, as well as cash, in making last year’s 
sessions a success, but owing to the multiplicity of his 
duties as a city official and the demands of his own private 
law practice he has been compelled to relinquish his 
position as manager for the forthcoming season. He is, 
however, very sanguine as to the ultimate acquisition of 
the Spring Bank property as a permanent home for the 
Western Catholic Summer School. 

It would be a grave mistake for the Catholics of the 
Middle West to allow the opportuuity of purchasing so 
suitable a property and on such reasonable terms to go 
by default. The buildings are in good condition and 
almost too lavishly furnished. In the early years of last 


century they were erected by a wealthy western railroad 
man—a sort of incipient magnate of those days—but the 
venture resulted in a species of Blennerhasset fiasco. The 








value of property at this beautiful summer resort is con- 
stantly increasing. There is not another foot of pur- 
chasable land on the shore line of Lake Oconomowoc 
which is perhaps the most charming of all the lakes of 
Wisconsin. The estate, in its present condition, is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose of a Catholic Summer 
School. Its substantial buildings, its grand old trees, 
high banks and rich lawns, and its fine bathing beach, 
make it an ideal spot. It will be a subject of sincere 
regret if there be not found sufficient public-spirited 
Catholic men in Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee, Detroit and other places in the Middle West, 
to take up all the available stock of this enterprise which, 
under ordinary management at Spring Bank, should soon 
be interest-bearing. Soa Je 


The Mid-April Massacres in Cilicia 


Tarsus, Crricia, APRIL 23, 1909. 


The Ottoman Constitution was thought to be a pledge 
of civilization and freedom, yet massacre is the order of 
the day. For four days we were cut off from all com- 
munication with the outside world by post or rail, and 
the most rigid government censorship of all telegrams 
was exercised. 

Easter Sunday this year fell on April 11, for the East- 
ern as well as for the Latin Church, and in honor of the 
feast as well as to celebrate the new Constitution, much 
powder was fired off in good Oriental fashion. By Tues- 
day all was quiet and business was going on as usual. 

There were vague whispers of unrest on Wednesday, 
and when the evening train did not come in from Adana 
the whispers grew to a report that at Adana an Armenian 
had killed a Mussulman, and that the mob was bent on 
lynching the murderer. The reserves were called out, 
and from all parts soldiers were flocking to Adana. On 
Thursday the governor ordered arms to be supplied to 
every reliable man in Tarsus, and as a matter of fact 
every non-Christian who presented himself at the bar- 
racks received a Mauser and five rounds of ammunition. 
Many of them had never seen a Mauser before, and did 
not know how to load one. The town looked as if in a 
state of siege. The Governor had it patroled by bodies 
of regular troops, a Christian or a Mussulmar. of in- 
fluence accompanying each section. The shops were shut 
and the timid took refuge in the Consulates. : 

On Friday morning some Armenians, making their 
way towards the railway station, were met by a body of 
Afghans and two of them were shot in sight of a patrol. 
The Kaimmakan or Governor had given orders to shoot 
all law-breakers at sight, but Afghan vengeance is pro- 
verbial and dreaded. The commander of the patrol 
made a feeble effort to save the Armenians, but when the 
Afghan leader called him a giaour he hurried away. 
Thereupon the Afghans hoisted a flag and to the shout 
of “ Allah” marched into the town to start a Holy War. 
The Armenian quarter was wiped out and the Afghan 
Mosque filled with booty. A few Europeans ventured to 
inspect the neighborhood on Saturday evening, but on 
Sunday the troops barred all approaches. 

At Adana the massacre began on Wednesday, May 14, 
at 11 A. M. and lasted until Friday. Flames destroyed 
1,500 Armenian houses, 300 Chaldean houses and the 
Syrian Jacobite Church. The number of slain is put at 
10,000 in Adana alone. The British Consul had his arm 
broken by a bullet and may die of blood poisoning. Two 
Protestant missionaries were killed by Turks while try- 
ing to save a Turkish house from burning. The Ar- 
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menians defended themselves bravely. In the country 
places, Christian farmers and farm hands were shot by 
passing bodies of troops, and whole villages were wiped 
out. At Baghtche the holocaust included four Germans, 
and at Tchougour-Ova, two Frenchmen. 

The arrival of men-of-war has quieted the panic. At 
Adana the price of bread has gone up 300%, and at 
Tarsus, 200%. The European houses are filled with 
refugees, and the tales of torture and brutality are unfit 
for publication. 

The fact that the uprising took place at the same time 
in various points, not only in this village but in other 
provinces, would seem to show that the Government is 
responsible for it. But here we know almost nothing of 
what is going on outside our immediate neighborhood. 
In some places the authorities opposed the outbreak. 
Thus, at Mersina the Vice--Governor threatened to shoot 
anyone creating disorder. At Tarsus a Mussulman of 
rank saved the lives of many Christians, and the troops 
are continually escorting refugees from the country 
places to the towns. Nevertheless, it is a war of the 
Crescent on the Cross. Nothing but the occupation of 
the whole country by some Christian power can save the 
giaous. Half-measures are useless. The Constitution 
can never bring peace where race hatreds are so marked 
and so many. Meanwhile the need of financial aid is 
urgent. ONLOOKER. 


—_—_——_ 


QOpportuneness of the Latest Encyclical 


Rome, May 15, 1909. 


The Encyclical “ Communium rerum” is the bone of 
contention just now. It is frankly opposed to Free- 
masonry and Liberalism (in the continental sense of the 
word), which it brands as the causes of all social dis- 
content. 

As was to be expected, the liberal and masonic press 
cry out upon it as obscurantist. It is not easy for Ameri- 
cans to realize the opportuneness of this Encyclical for 
Europe, and especially for Italy. In former letters I 
have tried to make clear the position of Catholics here, 
and the cleavage between those who lean towards politi- 
cal makeshifts and the loyal supporters of unrestricted 
freedom for the Church. Fear of displeasing non- 
Catholics is paralyzing Catholic activity. Some are 
weary of the long struggle; others assume an attitude 
of neutrality; among others indifferentism has crept in. 
So that if the recent Encyclical did nothing more than 
upbraid our supineness it would have done much. On 
this account weak-kneed Catholics are offended by its 
direct outspoken tone; the Liberals are furious over its 
revelation of their illiberalism ; and the Masons for want 
of arguments are hurling abusive epithets at it. 

There is a rumor of the foundation at Rome in the 
near future of a great central Ecclesiastical College de- 
voted to assisting specialists in the various branches of 
study. The new institution must not be confounded with 
the New Dominican University. Rumor (it would be 
unsafe to give it a more serious name just now) goes on 
to fix the date of the opening as next November, and the 
site of the historic Apollinare College. 

Yesterday a pilgrimage came from Nola to assist in 
the translation of the body of the great Bishop St. 
Paulinus, who thus after 1500 years goes back to his 
old home. 

The Blocards at the Campidoglio are making them- 
selves heard. They are a motley crowd of all shades of 
political feeling. The former administration had voted 








$100,000 towards an Exposition to be held at Rome in 
1911, commemorative of the New Capital of Italy. Of 
course the sum was ridiculously small; and when re- 
cently a motion to increase the vote came up, Syndic 
Nathan (formerly Grand-Master of the Freemasons) op- 
posed it on the ground that the municipality was 
bankrupt. “If the government wants an exposition,” 
said he, “let it pay for it. Workingmen’s houses are 
more needed than expositions, and,” he added (one can 
almost see the grin), “dispensing with the exposition 
will be sparing the Vatican a fresh cause of complaint.” 
The Campidoglio is against the n.onarchy, and the 
Masons rule the Campidoglio. Gossip has it, moreover, 
that Nathan is very bitter at having being passed over 
recently in the nominations to the Senate. But the col- 
lective action of the municipal cohorts is a sign-post on 
the road of ideas which are abandoning anti-clericalism 
and are fast heading for anti-monarchism. It is a case 
of the snake biting the juggler, or the devil working for 
God, but I really do not know which. 

The Propaganda Fide printing press passed into the 
hands of a joint stock company last January, and now 
the Libreria or publishing business of the Congregation 
has gone into private hands. It is rumored that the 
Osservatore Romano is now also a private concern, 
though the Vatican uses it for publishing official docu- 
ments. This rumor is, however, open to doubt. 

L’EReEMITE. 


Austrian School Reform 


Austria, in common with other countries of Europe, 
has felt of late years increasing pressure for greater 
consideration in the schools of the claims of modern 
languages and natural science. This resulted in the ap- 
pointment to inquire into the need for reform of a 
governmental commission, which held its sittings in 
January of last year. The question led to the publication 
of numerous brochures and gave birth to a notably fine 
discourse by Robert Paitai before the Inquiry Commis- 
sion, and a warm defence of the Gymnasium by Dr. 
August Scheindler in his “ Pro Gymnasio.” The question 
was further complicated by the demand for admission 
to the universities after the completion of the Realschule 
course. In this respect the issue has a certain likeness to 
the struggle still going on in England for the abolition 
of Greek as a condition of entrance to the older uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Austrian Education Department has now de- 
termined on what is perhaps the wisest way out of the 
difficulty. It has refused to modify substantially the 
programme of the Gymnasium and has subjected it 
merely to certain minor internal reforms concerned 
mainly with improved methods of teaching. It has 
further introduced similar minor modifications into the 
Realschule without granting admission from these schools 
to the universities. By the side, however, of these have 
been set up two new types of school, both granting the 
right of entrance into the universities. The Real- 
gymnasium retains Latin, but does away with Greek, 
hence setting time free for modern languages and a 
fuller study of natural science; the Reform-Realgym- 
nasium, however, is intended chiefly for those who wish 
to pass from the lower classes of a Realschule into a 
school that will admit them to a university course. Thus 
the claims of those who called for admission to the uni- 
versities without a purely classical school course have 
been to a large extent satisfied. 
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M. Loisy’s Professorship 


The appointment of M. Loisy by the French Govern- 
ment to the chair of History of Religion at the College 
de France was, in the opinion even of freethinkers in 
France, an injustice to more worthy competitors, and in 
more than one way discreditable to the University staff, 
of which he is now a member. On the day of his open- 
ing lecture it was expected that Catholics would flock 
in crowds to make demonstrations against him. Great 
precautions, therefore, were taken by the Government to 
prevent disorder; a large police force surrounded the 
building where the new professor was to lecture; a con- 
tingent of gendarmes escorted him from his apartments 
to the lecture room and back again to his apartment. 
But the day passed without disturbance. Mgr. Amette, 
Archbishop of Paris, had warned Catholics that no one 
should be present at the lectures of M. Loisy, on any 
pretext, as he had been excommunicated by name. 
The Lanterne announced that the members of the 
Catholic Students’ Association had prepared to dem- 
onstrate against him. The students hastened to send this 
reply: “ Your information is without the least founda- 
tion. There is no one who does not know that the mem- 
bers of our Association have officially determined to obey 
scrupulously the note which His Grace communicated 
to the Semaine Religieuse. There will be no demonstra- 
tions from the College of France except on the part of 
the republican federation of students. These will ap- 
plaud, not the professor, for he will be just himself, 
but the unfrocked, the interdicted, the excommunicated 
priest.” 

M. Loisy’s lectures, writes the Echo of Paris, go on 
untroubled. The Archbishop by interdicting Catholics 
from attending them, has prevented new, scandals @ la 
Thalamas, and has. at: the same. time dealt, the severest 
blow to the Professors of the College of France, who 
had provoked and defied demonstrations. 





Even Le Temps reluctantly deprecates the blunder the 
Government has made in this instance. It points out 
how but lately Father Scheil had been designated for 
the chair of Assyriology, both by the College and by the 
Academy of Inscriptions. His preeminence as an As- 
syriologist is acknowledged by all, and still he was ex- 
cluded because he was a Dominican. M. Brunetiére, 
though recommended by the Academy for the chair of 
Literature, and a man without rival in this line, was 
ostracized for no other reason than that he had Catholic 
views. 


Our Central American Neighbors. 


“Why do so many missionaries go to Japan, China, 
India, Turkey and Korea and so few to Central 
America?” asked Frederick Palmer in a recent article 
in the New York Times. The answer is not far to seek, 
although Mr. Palmer barely hints at it. Illiberal atheistic 
governments prohibit, except in a few favored instances, 
religious of either sex from living in communities. Such 
regular clergy as are tolerated by the civil authorities 
are instructors in the diocesan seminaries. In Costa 
Rica there are now nine regulars, members of the Con- 
gregation of-the Mission, and the Fathers of Charity. 
The first bishop of San José, the capital of Costa Rica, 
was a Lazarist, and he was banished for presuming to 
openly express his sympathy with the Jesuits who had 
been driven from that State. There are one hundred 
secular clergy there. In Guatemala there are twelve 
regulars to one hundred and twenty seculars. In San 
Salvador, one hundred and thirty secular priests minister 
to the wants of the faithful in two hundred and ninety- 
five churches. In the three countries mentioned there 
are, all told, about seven hundred churches for a Catholic 
population of about two millions. And the secular clergy 
are a hard-working, efficient body of men who, often in 
direst poverty, labor faithfully in God’s vineyard. If 
they could be aided in the propagation of the Faith by 
the establishment of religious communities, not neces- 
sarily composed of regular clergy, an impetus would be 
given the Church in the outlying districts. But hostile 
governments bar such organizations. 

Mr. Palmer’s ignorance of the countries which lie be- 
tween Mexico and Costa Rica is well illustrated by the 
heading which he displays over one of his paragraphs: 
“Women Object to Marriage.” As a matter of fact, 
concubinage is unknown and the very few fallen women 
are those who have violated their marriage vows. Strict 
compliance with the laws of the Church regarding 
marriage is the invariable rule among the Catholics of 
Central America. Where a civil marriage is rendered 
necessary by the law of a particular jurisdiction, society 
does not regard a man and woman as married if they 
have not gone through the requisite religious formalities. 
We cannot measure spiritual advancement, which is 
always personal, in vessels of dry statistical clay. But 
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where the education of the people is questioned, numbers 
are convincing. In Guatemala as far back as 1895 there 
were 64,015 pupils in 1,284 schools. In Honduras, in 
1901, there were 800 primary schools, 700 of which were 
aided by the State, with an attendance of 29,000 pupils. 
Ten years ago there were in Nicaragua 1,030 schools 
with 20,000 pupils. In 1902 Costa Rica had 17,000 
pupils at 307 primary schools alone, while San Salvador’s 
600 schools house 33,000 pupils. These figures, which 
indicate that over five per cent. of the entire population 
is attending the primary schools alone, make a very fair 
and convincing showing in comparison with the figures 
in some of our Western and Southern States, especially 
when the lack of transportation facilities and the sparse- 
ness of the settlements is borne in mind. 


School Teachers’ Congresses in Paris 


France is interiorly rent by parties, republics within the 
the Republic. Perhaps the most powerful of these is a 
school teachers’ association. From it more than from 
any other source the country is threatened with dis- 
turbance. The State functionaries and the labor unions 
have not the influence of the teachers, men and women; 
these have the tongue, the pen, the opportunities of the 
hour. Two congresses of teachers have been held simul- 
taneously in Paris. In the one the Confederation of the 
Teachers’ Syndicates was represented, in the other the 
French Pedagogical Union. These two bodies with con- 
trary tendencies agree on one point only. In 1906 they 
grew out of the formidable Amicales des Instituteurs, 
and in time they have devoured their progenitor. In 
waging war against the religious free school, the Gov- 
ernment was forced to be very condescending to its 
lay teachers, enlarging their powers, exaggerating their 
importance. The result was the formation of the 
Amicales d’Instituteurs, consisting of head teachers of 
primary schools, who have developed an excessive idea 
of their own importance, and whose pride is out of 
keeping with their modest functions. They consider the 
school as their own property and subject entirely to 
their influence, exclusive of the parents and the State. 
Having united together, their solidarity enabled them to 
resist dictation. Things were in this state when some 
of them did not find the others bold enough to shake 
off the yoke of public authority and to effect a mutual 
combination of their forces with those of the Confedera- 
tion of Labor. Determined to push on, they formed 
syndicates. Seeing the Amicales making light of the 
principle of authority and renouncing principles of 
patriotism and moderation, some were frightened, and 
formed the French Pedagogical Union. 

Wonderful to say, when these syndicates were formed, 
their greatest encouragement came to them from the 
Government. This encouragement looked like an appro- 
bation, and it was taken as such. The Government, 
however, soon had reason to perceive that the teachers’ 





syndicates were a threat to the State. The leaders were 
suspended from office, and the syndicates were pro- 
nounced illegal, but the Government dared not dissolve 
them. Affiliation of teachers to labor syndicates was 
interdicted, yet the fight on this ground has been going 
on, and it is safe to say that the syndicates have won. 
Last year a mixed congress was proposed, which would 
be opened to the workmen syndicates, and where peda- 
gogic questions would be treated. The Minister of In- 
struction threatened with severe penalties all teachers 
who should take part in it. At first there was dismay 
in the ranks; but soon the party rallied, with the result 
that instead of one congress there were two at the same 
time in Paris. The delegates of the syndicates met in 
defiance of the Government. Delegates of the labor 
unions had the prominent seats. They have proved their 
strength and are joyous over the victory. The Govern- 
ment, feeling its own weakness, took the Pedagogical 
Union under its protection, or rather tried to strengthen 
itself by forming an alliance with it. The Government 
and the Pedagogical Union had their congress, the 
former being represented by the inspectors of primary 
schools. Apparently the teachers’ syndicates will not 
be ruled by the Government, and the Padagogical Union 
in principle, at least, rules the Government. 


The Dominion of South Africa 


No measure has been more criticized by the Unionists 
in England than the grant, largely through the efforts of 
the late premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, of a 
Constitution to the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony, formerly the Orange River Free State. The Op- 
position went so far as to prophesy at the time the im- 
minent decline and fall of the British South African 
Empire. Last week the answer was given to these fore- 
bodings by the signing at Bloemfontein of the amended 
edition of the South African Act of Union. 

The new Constitution provides for a governor-general, 
with an executive council; a Senate of thirty-two elected 
members and eight nominated members, and an Assembly 
of one hundred and twenty-one members elected by the 
four provinces, Cape Colony, the Transvaal, Natal and, 
the Orange River Colony, in proportion to their white 
population. The convention has succeeded fairly well 
in safeguarding alike the secure establishment of equal 
rights of representation, which the British have fought 
for, and the protection of the Boer language, which tends 
to disappear before the English tongue. The executive 
administration of the new dominion will be carried on in 
Pretoria and its laws will be passed in Cape Town. Cape 
Town will have fifty-one members of the Assembly, 
Transvaal, thirty-six, and the Natal and the Orange River 
Colony, seventeen each. The old provinces will retain 
their manner of local administration after the “ State’s 
rights” sentiment of America. The question of fran- 
chise, which will inevitably occur to those interested in 
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social problems across the Atlantic, is left unanswered 
by the Act of Union. In Cape Colony a native franchise 
on a property basis now obtains, and it will continue. In 
the other colonies the question will have to be met and 
settled. Undoubtedly the amended Act of Union will 
be accepted by the various states soon to be provinces, 
and when the next Imperial conference is held in 1911, 
South Africa will take part in it as a unit fit to be counted 
with Canada and Australia. ; 


The Republic of Liberia 


Nowhere is so much interest felt in the fate of the 
Republic of Liberia as in Alabama and adjoining com- 
monwealths. This section of the South has contributed 
a large number of negroes to the little republic, and at 
one time it seemed as if the movement would reach the 
proportions of a general exodus. Had the Government 
of Liberia not encountered financial stress it is probable 
that the movement would have caused considerable labor 
shortage in the South, for the Liberians had devised an 
attractive scheme to induce immigration and conditions 
in the little republic were favorable for putting it in suc- 
cessful practice. The Legislature of Liberia had of- 
fered extraordinary inducements to prospectiv: settlers, 
and about fifteen years ago an alliance was formed with 
a colonization society having its headquarters in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, under which it was hoped to turn a steady 
iream of negro colonists toward Liberia. The hope was 
strengthened by the attitude of certain leaders of the black 
race in America. These, noting the narrowing horizon 
of the negro in the Southland, advised their people to 
seek in Liberia the liberties denied to their peuple here. 
A shipload of colonists actually sailed from Charleston 
and upon their arrival in Liberia the Government there 
made good its agent’s promises. One reason or another 
prevented the development of an auspicious veginning, 
chiefly the financial difficulties of the Liberian Republic 
which became acute five or six years ago. Should the 
struggling Government be placed upon its feet through 
the efforts of the special Commission from the United 
States now in that country, the dream of Liberia may 
come true in part, if not in full. Therefore it is, tliat 
much interest is felt in the fate of the republic by those 
of the South who might, in the event of an exodus, feel 
the shortage of labor resulting therefrom. 


Death of Von Holstein 


Geheimrat von Holstein, who died May 9, for thirty 
years held a high position in the German Office of For- 
eign Affairs. During the Franco-Prussian war he en- 
tered the service under Bismarck, and when the war 
was over he was made secretary of Count Henry von 
Arnim, the German Ambassador at Paris, who, as rep- 
resentative of Prussia in Rome had tried to induce his 
government to interfere with the liberty of the Vatican 
Council. In this capacity von Holstein gave secret in- 





formation to Bismarck about his chief, and Arnim was 
recalled and condemned to nine months’ imprisonment 
on the charge of having suppressed important documents. 
Von Holstein was promoted in Berlin, and under four 
imperial chancellors remained to a large extent the 
power behind the throne in foreign affairs. The 
French press says of him that he was a very capable 
man, an indefatigable worker and deeply devoted to the 
welfare and glory of his country. Yet the policy which 
he advocated was disastrous. It was his fault that the 
Morocco affair has turned out so unfavorably to Ger- 
many. He planned the Emperor’s visit to Tangiers, but 
only in Lisbon did the Emperor find out how matters 
really stood. Had von Holstein’s policy been followed, 
there would have been another Franco-Prussian war. 
He thought to scare France, says the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, but he forgot that nowadays civilized nations are 
roused to opposition by brutal conduct. When Bulow 
fell ill and left the management of affairs to Tschert- 
schky, Holstein tried his old game of keeping himself 
in office by tendering his resignation. But this time 
the resignation was accepted. Henceforward he lived 
only for revenge, avoided by all except the Chancellor, 
in whose rooms he was frequently seen. It is said that 
the Harden-Eulenburg-Moltke scandal which did a 
thousand times more harm than good to the whole 
Empire, was instigated by von Holstein. He thoughit, 
perhaps justly, that Eulenburg had something to do with 
his dismissal. 


The Task of the Present Administration 


Mr. Taft is in power long enough to permit shrewd ob- 
servers to forecast the general policy which he is likely 
to follow in his administration.. According to them the 
keynote of the Taft administration probably will be 
financial, or at least economic, and will concern itself 
mostly with things which touch immediately the daily 
life of the people. 

In working to a purely administrative and business re- 
form in the interest of legitimate commerce the President 
is fortunate in finding the time particularly propitious. 
As matters stand there seems to be no occasion to appre- 
hend the continued depression in business which many 
feared would surely follow the financial panic of 1907. 
With the return of confidence, say the forecasters, the 
administration will be justified in pursuing the program 
of general financial and economic reform. This will in- 
clude, first, the revision of the tariff, then postal savings 
banks, and a reorganization of the banking and financial 
system of the country on a scientific basis. No one, so 
the opinion appears to be, is better fitted than is the Presi- 
dent, because of the evident confidence of the people in 
his calm judicial temperament, to inaugurate a financial 
policy which shall wipe out forever the results of the 
frenzied legislation of the Civil War period and replace 
our patchwork system with one that shall stand the test 
of scientific analysis. 
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raised to defend the cause of Catholic truth and brush aside 
LITERATURE many a cobweb of error, and to clear a portion of the vine- 


The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Joseph Louis Perrier, Ph.D. New York. Co- 
lumbia University Press and Macmillan Company. 1909. 
Pp. VIII-344. Price $1.75. 

This is a very useful and in many respects a remarkable 
contribution to the literature of Neo-Scholastic philosophy. 
The bibliography alone is worth more than many a more 
pretentious study of s holasticism. It extends to almost a 
hundred pages, and contains the names and a list of the writ- 
ings of all those who in any way contributed to the revival 
of scholastic philosophy in our day. Indeed, if any fault 
were to be found with that part of Dr. Perrier’s book, it 
would be that he includes in his bibliographical list some 
names and some titles which one does not like to see in 
any list. Too much wealth of detail is, however, a very small 
defect in bibliography. The exposition of the contents of 
scholastic philosophy under the subtitles “ Scholastic Logic,” 
“Scholastic Metaphysics,” “Scholastic Cosmology,” “ Scho- 
lastic Psychology,’ “Scholastic Natural Theology” and 
“Scholastic Moral Philosophy,” is clear, sympathetic and on 
the whole, accurate. This is followed by a chapter on “ The 
Forerunners of the Neo-Scholastic Revival,” and separate 
chapters on the revival in Italy, Spain, Portugal and South 
America, Germany and Austria, France, Belgium, other Eu- 
ropean Countries, and the United States and Canada. In this 
account the author shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
events, the institutions, the persons and the writings which 
are associated with the revival of scholasticism since the ac- 
cession of Leo XIII. He is frankly and, so far as one can 
judge from his comments, sincerely sympathetic. For in- 
stance, his defence of the earlier Roman Thomists against 
the sweeping condemnation of M. Besse (p. 169) would do 
credit to one of the Roman Thomists themselves. The fol- 
lowing passage shows that Dr. Perrier does not underesti- 
mate the importance of the Neo-Scholastics in the general 
history of philosophy: “ For too long a time it has been be- 
lieved that the monks of the Middle Ages were unconcerned 
with science, and, regardless of the data of experience, built 
their systems a priori. This view cannot be held to-day. It 
is well known that the great scholastic philosophers were en- 
thusiastic investigators of nature Neo-Scholasti- 
cism strives to keep abreast with modern scientific progress. 
In so doing, it does not precisely depart from the attitude 
of the Medieval philosophers.” (p. 39.) 

It would be unfair as well as unkind to pick flaws in a 
book that is certain to prove a positive delight to the friends 
of Neo-Scholasticism. Still one cannot but express the hope 
that a few peculiarities of style, and an occasional slip in 
translating proper names of places (Persia for Perugia, Bo- 
lonia for Bologna) will be corrected in a future edition. 

WILLIAM TURNER. 





The Works of the Right Reverend John England, First 
Bishop of Charleston. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Index, under the direction of the Most Reverend Sebastian 
G. Messmer, D.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee. The Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland, O. Seven volumes, octavo. 
Price per set, $30.00, net. 

Among the pioneer bishops of this country, John England, 
the first incumbent of the See of Charleston, S. C., will ever 
be regarded as one of the most prominent. A man of pro- 
digious intellectual attainment, a profound scholar, and a 
dauntless, aggressive champion of the Faith at a time when 
Catholics were few and their tenets misunderstood and often 
grossly caricatured. Dr. England was a man providentially 








yard wofully overrun with the weeds of bigotry and mis- 
conception. He stands out as one of the really great figures 
in the history of the nineteenth century. 

North and South Carolina and Florida, which comprised 
his diocese, were sparsely settled with Catholics, and these 
were mostly of the illiterate class, without social standing 
and unable to defend their position, even if the majority 
cared to do so. When John England assumed charge of the 
new diocese, in 1820, it contained in all its vast territory, but 
two priests and two churches. Appalling must have been the 
prospects to the saintly bishop who now stands out in the 
pages of history as a giant amid pigmies. 

In those pioneer times we find him teaching and catechiz- 
ing the negroes in his “cathedral,” founding and personally 
conducting a theological seminary, opening and maintaining 
at an enormous expenditure of energy a philosophical and 
classical school for the sons of the leading citizens of Charles- 
ton, and traveling long distances amid hardships which 
we, in our easier times, are scarcely able to comprehend. This 
was a wonderful seed time, and the first fruits of the harvest 
this saintly prelate had the satisfaction of reaping in his own 
lifetime. Twelve years after the erection of the See of 
Charleston the Catholic population of the diocese was esti- 
mated at eleven thousand souls, notwithstanding the majori- 
ty of these were without social, commercial or intellectual 
prestige, and were generally discredited by their more or 
less bigoted neighbors. 

It is perhaps too early to define the place Dr. England will 
hold in American history. His greatest fame will rest, not 
upon his apostolic labors, great as these were, but chiefly 
upon the salutary influence he exercised in and far beyond 
the confines of his own immense diocese of Charleston, by 
establishing and for years conducting with an ability amount- 
ing to genius, the first Catholic newspaper published entirely 
in English in the United States. Its publication imparted a 
far-reaching impetus to Catholic journalism. 

The United States Catholic Miscellany was a_ weekly 
paper, the purpose of which was to uphold the cause of Ire- 
land at home and of Irishmen abroad, and in particular to 
defend the Catholic religion throughout the world. It was 
printed on a large sheet of eight pages, and contained twenty- 
four columns of reading matter. Into its pages, for years, 
the bishop poured the seemingly inexhaustible treasures of 
his w ‘l-stored mind. Few men have written more than Dr. 
England, and very few have exhibited such evenness of logic, 
grace of style, or such broad erudition. Articles from his 
pen embrace almost every conceivable topic that would be 
of interest at that period. - 

These writings were collected and published after his death 
by Dr. Reynolds, his successor, and they have ever been 
regarded as among the choicest literary possessions of the 
American church. In the course of half a century these 
volumes have become rare, and under the editorship of his 
Grace, Archbishop Messmer, of Milwaukee, the Arthur H. 
Clark Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has published a new 
edition of the works. Most of the writings of Bishop Eng- 
land were in the form of letters to his paper, either signed 
by his own name, or written under a nom de plume. In every 
case the letters were continued until the subject defended 
was exhausted. As an example of the thoroughness of his 
literary work, on the subject of the Catholic doctrine of 
Transubstantiation he writes no less than twenty-one letters 
which occupy two hundred and thirty-one pages of the first 
volume of the new edition. The work is replete with infor- 
mation on doctrinal, ecclesiastical, historical and literary sub- 
jects, with papers on travel, countries, peoples, and many 
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other topics. All give evidence of the bishop’s marvelous 
versatility, as well as his profound and general scholarship. 

There are no better sources than these works of Bishop 
England to which to go for a true summary of the condi- 
tions which confronted the pioneers of Catholicity in the 
United States in the early part of the last century. The 
literary, historical and theological value of these writings is 
attested by nearly the whole hierarchy of America. So 
great a storehouse of information, by the very reason of its 
abundance, would lose much of its real value were it not 
for the painstaking work of His Grace of Milwaukee and his 
corps of assistants, who have supplied us with no less 
than seventy-one double column pages of indices. 

The field and time of Bishop England’s apostolic minis- 
trations were not inviting, but as seen in these volumes, we 
have in this remarkable prelate a brilliant example of what 
may be accomplished with the pen by one zealous priest 
animated with zeal for souls and equipped mentally and mor- 
ally for the great work Providence intended him to accom- 
plish. J. E. Corus, S.J. 





Mélanges Japonais. Sixiéme année—janvier 1909. Librairie 
Sansaiska, Tokyo, Japan. 

Published in Tokyo under the auspices of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, Mélanges Japonais of last October has an exhaus- 
tive criticism of Gotama’s Immyo, which antedates the syl- 
logism invented by Aristotle and was therefore supposed by 
some modern Orientalists to have suggested the latter. L. 
Balet showed how the Buddhist pseudo-syllogism is utterly 
lacking in that grasp of general notions which constitutes the 
distinctive merit of the Aristotelian syllogism, and went on to 
point out that this Gotaman scheme of reasoning, being inde- 
finite and inconclusive, is responsible for much of that misti- 
ness and imprecision which characterizes the average Jap- 
anese thinker and which is gradually being cleared away by 
the cloud-dispelling influence of the positive and precise Oc- 
cidental mind. 

The January number of this learned review opens with the 
history and present status of the Konko sect, a modern phase 
of Shintoism. The founder of this sect died in 1883 at the 
age of sixty-nine. His followers were officially ranked as 
Shintoists in 1885; but, as their doctrines did not agree with 
Shintoism, they became independent in 1900, and have since 
steadily grown in numbers. The writer of this clear and in- 
teresting article, J B. Duthu, attributes this temporary suc- 
cess to the shrewd common sense of the peasant Bunjiro, 
who, finding his countrymen worn out by the load of super- 
stitious fears laid upon their shoulders by the accumulated 
myths of past centuries, openly proclaimed that there was no 
real cause for their childish terrors, that the five elements of 
Chinese philosophy, viz., metal, wood, water, fire and earth, 
were not, as had hitherto been believed, at war with each 
other, that there was no such thing as lucky and unlucky days, 
and especially that the god Konjin, who dwells in all metals 
and whom all the Shintoists had hitherto striven to avoid if 
they were laymen,. and to exploit if they were bonzes, as the 
most terrible and horrible of divinities, was really full of love 
for mankind. 

Bunjiro, who by dint of self-deluding spiritual exercises had 
attained to the ecstatic condition in 1853, at the age of thirty- 
nine, then gave out that he was the chosen representative 
through whom the heart of Konjin was to manifest itself di- 
rectly to men. He was to inaugurate the reign of love and 
faith. There was to be no more shuddering consultation of 
the calendar to see if unlucky days would not interfere with 
building, work im the fields, marriage contracts and innum- 
erable other details of daily life. Away with fear! Life is 
at last free. ‘ 





The mysticism of Bunjiro, who now changed his name to 
Konko (metallic sheen or the splendor of metal, i.e., illumi- 
nated by the god of metals, Konjin), bears a striking resem- 
blance to modernism in that it relies on sentiment for its 
knowledge of the Divinity. Chinese philosophy, with its 
theories on the heart, has brought this method of acquiring 
knowledge into favor in the dreamy East. Granted that the 
heart is the only organ capable of attaining to the truth, then 
by the heart alone can man approach the Infinite. Thus 
imagination, which is the heart’s dominant partner, leads the 
poor intellect captive and points out the way to truth. Re- 
flexion is condemned as impious. Religious excitement and 
mystic frenzy are dignified with the name of faith. 

Shallow and unreasonable as this mysticism is, it struck a 
responsive note in Japan, where most of the peasants have 
no other religious practices than those which tend to allay 
their superstitious dread of the terrible Konjin. Many of 
these simple peasants were delighted to be at length freed 
from those endless formalities required to propitiate the in- 
visible world. It was a great triumph for Konko when, in 
1872, an imperial edict abolished the old calendar with its 
lucky and unlucky days and adopted the Gregorian calendar. 
For almost the only original idea in Konko’s system was the 
denial of any malevolent intentions on the part of Konjin and 
the consequent disappearance of the ill-luck bugbear. Kon- 
jin was henceforth to be loved as the god of good luck. 

Konko, who could neither read nor write, communicated 
orally to his disciples eighty-two maxims which they now 
explain or amplify to their taste. Among the Konko max- 
ims thus developed—and it is impossible to verify the original 
message of the founder—are to be noted a few Christian 
ideas, such as the forgiveness of injury and patient trust in 
Konjin during persecution. These ideas are probably bor- 
rowed from the teachings of the Christian world by friends 
of progress. Despite the elements of truth which the Konko 
sect holds, Mr. Duthu thinks it will not last long because 
it has no ritual, no exterior worship of any kind. 

There are, in this number of the Mélanges, five other in- 
structive papers, all on Japanese life, and all deserving care- 
ful perusal by students of that unconventional civilization; 
but the limits of our space permit of but one quotation from 
the last article, “Japoneries d’Automne.” The following 
passage, at the very beginning of the article, is a decidedly 
clever sketch of that most interesting of Oriental nations: 

“Japan is ready to believe itself and would like to be the 
centre of the world. This is, to say the least, a noble ambi- 
tion: the English have it, the Germans have it, the French 
have it, and naturally the Americans. What is certain is 
that Japan has become a power to be reckoned with, a first- 
class power. That does not win her more love, probably less; 
but Bismarck cared less to make his country loved than 
feared and respected by outsiders, and the Japanese, as a 
nation, are proud of being strong, proud of being feared. 
Unhappily, or rather happily for them, they have not the 
iron cuirass of the terrible chancellor. For the Japanese is a 
sentimental being, an impressionable being. 

“This nation of warriors is also a womanly nation (une 
nation-femme). Japan wants to be loved, this is in- 
contestable, and its smile is not an artificial smile: see the 
reception Japan gave to the American fleet, to Hedin the 
explorer; see the spontaneous generosity it shows to the vic- 
tims of the Sicilian earthquake, in spite of the precarious 
state of its finances! It is one of the drawbacks of our age, 
alas! that questions of sentiment must be relegated to the 
background in this busy world, and nations as well as indi- 
viduals who wish to make themselves conspicuous must 
needs listen to the groans of those whom they bruise as 
they elbow their way to the front.” 
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Reviews and Magazines 


In a second paper on Historic Phases of 
Socialism in The Irish Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord, the editor, Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan, 
deals with “Socialism and Protestantism 
and Socialism and the Eighteenth Century 
Revolution.” He finds no great difficulty 
in linking the story of Luther’s rebellion 
with the sowing of the original seeds of 
Modern Socialism. Anarchy was intro- 
duced into the Christian organization,- 
since, in Luther’s revolt, each individual 
was to be a law unto bimself. Subversive 
doctrines applied to the Church to-day are 
applied to the State to-morrow, and when 
men began to exercise private judgment, 
without reference to the guiding light of 
the Church, they made strange and con- 
tradictory discoveries. The Anabaptists 
speedily found, for instance, that “ property 
was a myth,” and even Luther’s friends 
wrote him that the cruel outrages of the 
“ Peasants’ War” which followed were 
but the fruits of his principles. 

Little wonder, then, that we should find 
modern socialists proclaiming their indebt- 
edness to those disruptive principles which 
levelled religion and practically made every 
man his own pontiff, and that they should 
recognize as their ancestors the founders of 
the Reformation. Step by step Dr. Hogan 
traces the justice of this recognition as he 
follows the years in which the evolution of 
Luther’s principle made headway in religion 
in Germany, in philosophy in England and 
in politics in France. 

In the second portion of his paper the 
author gives a luminous exposition of Rous- 
seau’s “Contrat Social,” which in its cen- 
tral doctrine that the majority can regulate 
rights and confer them at its pleasure, pro- 
vived it does so in the interests of equality, 
found ready application in the days of the 
French Revolution. In an unusually keen 
analysis of the historical growth of its 
principles Dr. Hogan grants that the de- 
velopment does not connote socialism in 
the modern sense of collectivism; but he 
points out how it is essentially socialistic 
in its fundamental principle, and not only 
makes collectivism possible, but naturally 
leads to it. 





In McClure’s Magazine for June a scath- 
ing indictment is presented of the present 
day Tammany Hall system and the methods 
by which the machine retains its hold on 
New York City. George Kibbe Turner, a 
writer already well known through his 
picturesque sketching of alleged political 
corruption in Chicago, asserts that the 
Tammany organization has not won hon- 
estly more than one city election since 1892, 
that it is directly in league with the worst 
elements of the underworld and that its 
power is based on the help which the law- 





less classes give to it at election. One may 
question whether any considerable good re- 
sults from papers of the kind, in which 
there is much assertion and little proof. 
That there is corruption of a nauseous sort 
in the political life of our large cities is 
unfortunately a fact to which no one can 
be blind. But a parade of wild charges, 
drawn frequently from startling headlines 
and unproved assertions of sensational 
newspapers opposed to political leaders can 
have little effect in the working of a cure. 

“The Animal Mind From the Inside” 
is an execptionally clear development of the 
thesis which Mr. Brewster lays down in his 
opening paragraph. “Animals do _ not 
reason. If any truth has come out of all 
the critical study of the animal mind that 
has been going on since this century came 
in, this is it. Animals do not reason; they 
never have reasoned; they never by any 
possibility can reason. The wisest of them 
do, indeed, get into the border-land that 
separates reasoning from other mental 
processes; but no living creature, except 
man, ever gets unequivocally across the 
line.” The clearer his exposition of this 
thesis, however, the more one wonders at 
the lack of common sense the author mani- 
fests in a secondary thought contained in 
the paper. By a curious failure to grasp 
the distinction between explicit and im- 
plicit reasoning, between intuition and de- 
duction Mr. Brewster following the “new 
psychology,” whatever that may be, en- 
deavors to show that “ reasoning is a some- 
what uncommon process” even among us 
men. 

“The Conservation of the Defective 
Child,” presents an interesting survey of 
the aid rendered to the mental develop- 
ment of so-called “mentally deficient” 
children by the knowledge that has come 
to us through the laboratory work of ex- 
perimental psychologists such as Dr. Wit- 
mer, of the University of Pennsylvania 
and others of his school. 

Mr. Taft’s paper on “ Judical Decisions 
as an Issue in Politics” is, as he tells 
us in a word of introduction, the first of 
two articles on this topic prepared at the 
request of Mr. McClure after the conven- 
tion of last summer and before the elec- 
toral campaign had been actively begun. 
As might be expected the President’s dis- 
cussion of his own labor decisions whilst 
acting as Judge of the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati and later as United States Cir- 
cuit Judge, is a calm and able study of the 
points involved. 





The apparent contradiction between the 
verbal permission granted by the Holy 
Father to the Archbishop of Milwaukee 
with regard to women in the Gallery choir 
and the formal letter of the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, is explained in Church 
Music for May. No general dispensation 





from the “ Motu Proprio” has been granted 
to the United States or elsewhere in re 
spect to women; however, when the sing- 
ing of High Mass becomes impossible 
without their assistance, women might be 
permitted in the choir under certain con- 
ditions. When the Archbishop represented 
that it was impossible at present to have 
male choirs in many country parishes, or 
children capable of singing at liturgical ser- 
vices, and that it would take years to ac- 
custom the people to congregational sing- 
ing, the Holy Father replied that under 
these circumstances women’s voices might 
be retained, provided good behavior was 


maintained and theatrical or worldly 
music excluded. It is clear from the 
Cardinal-Secretary’s letter to Bishop 


Canevin that this favor is granted tem- 
porarily and only where circumstances 
make the full execution of the decree im- 
possible. 

In the same number Mr. 
Grattan Flood concludes his instructive 
papers on “Church Music in Ireland.” 
The Motu Proprio found Ireland in 
a receptive mood, and especially Dublin, 
where by direction of Archbishop Walsh, 
a boys’ choir had been singing the 
Solesmes Chant for years. The entrust- 
ing of the Vatican Edition of Liturgical 
music books to the Solesmes Benedictines 
“was cordially received in Ireland, the 
birthplace of St. Gall, whose monks 
founded a world-famed school for the 
cultivation of music and the transcribing 
of liturgical music books.” Plain chant 
has been sedulously taught and practised in 
Maynooth, All Hallows and most of the 
diocesan seminaries and colleges. Mr. 
Grattan Flood recommends a training 
school, preferably at Maynooth, for Cath- 
olic organists and choirmasters. Such a 
school should prove a “nursery of church 
musicians who would be fully equipped to 
execute the provisions of the Motu Pro- 
prio.” 


W. H. 


The Allgemeine Rundschau, in No. 17, 
defends the Dominicans against the charge 
of having caused the death of Jeanne d’Arc. 
The fact is that only one Dominican was 
present at the sessions of the ecclesiastical 
court, and it was a Dominican who whis- 
pered to her to appeal to the Pope. When 
twenty years later the acts of the process 
were revised nobody was more active to 
see the maid vindicated than the Domi- 

A German, who resided for many years 
in China, writes on the Yellow Peril ques- 
tion. “Civilization in China will mean 
disruption of the Empire. There is too 
much hatred between the provinces. The 
Chinese learn not only the virtues of the 
Europeans but also their vices. Europeans 
not only teach Orientals how a race can 
become great, they vaccinate them also 
with the virus of decay.” 
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SOCIOLOGY 


When an Englishman of some prominence 
recently attacked the Irish priesthood for 
alleged indifference to their country’s in- 
dustrial development and the economic 
advancement of their people, Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P., made a very effective reply. 
He showed that the priest was behind the 
convent and cottage industries, which are 
finding profitable employment for thou- 
sands of girls in the poorest districts, and 
that in nearly every local enterprise, 
cooperative or otherwise, the priest was 
the initiator, adviser and mainstay. He 
emphasized particularly the work of Father 
Dooley in his own parlimentary district of 
Galway. The following letter from the 
manager of the Manufacturing Co. that Fa- 
ther Dooley inaugurated throws light on 
many similar enterprises in Ireland dur- 
ing recent years: 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

About fourteen years ago it occurred to 
Father Dooley that the space occupied by 
an old flour mill might be turned into a 
woolen factory. He consulted the Bishop 
on the matter and they both went to work 
with very small capital; in fact $12,500 was 
the sum on which they started, employing 
twenty-five hands. To-day the place is 
worth $200,000, employing 150 hands, using 
nothing but Irish wool, which means that 
$40,000 annually is given to the farmers 
around Galway for their wool. The wages 
paid amount to about $500 weekly, which 
must bring comfort to many a home in 
Galway. These people would be badly in 
need were it not for money earned by the 
young women and boys, who would be 
without employment were it not for the 
woolen mill. This company is regularly 
paying an 8 per cent. dividend, thereby 
showing the Irish people that if they had 
only confidence in themselves, they could 
invest their money to their own and their 
country’s advantage. 

Father Dooley and the Bishop have also 
started a hosiery factory adjacent to the 
woolen mill, which gives employment to 
sixty young girls; this is altogether man- 
aged by Father Dooley, merely to give 
much needed employment in Galway, while 
the woolen mill is a public company. The 
products of both places find a ready sale 
all over the world, particvlarly those of the 
woolen mills, on whose books are the 
names of traders in Germany, America, 
Australia, but the bulk of the trade is with 
London and other parts of England. A 
large quantity of woolens is also sent 
to Scotland. We could supply a much 
larger demand from America. 

Txos. Murray, Manager. 


A postscript from the venerable Father 
Dooley, whose eighty years have not 





slacked his energies, indicates some of the 
causes that have made his enterprises pros- 
per. 

“The success of this effort is mainly due 
to the great ability and special talents of 
Mr. Murray, the manager, who is a Tip- 
perary man, an excellent Catholic, and a 
total abstainer. Nearly all the workers 
follow the example of the manager. 
Nearly all are monthly communicants.” 





As illustrating the development of Can- 
ada, the fact has been recently observed that 
Messrs. Mackenzie & Mann, of Toronto, 
builders and proprietors of the Canadian 
Northern Railway, now control a railway 
system extending over five thousand miles, 
to which they propose to add this summer 
five hundred miles through the wheat 
fields of the Northwest. To complete their 
transcontinental project of uniting the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, Sir William 
Mackenzie declares that they will have to 


| build only one 500-mile gap to connect 


their eastern and western lines and 
another 500-mile gap to the Pacific. 
With a view to this latter achievement the 
enterprising firm has already surveyed a 
route through the Yellow Head Pass in 
the Rocky Mountains. There is also a 
scheme on foot, or so it is rumored, to 
construct three hundred miles of railway 
between Montreal and Boston, thus making 
the latter city the eastern outlet of the C. 
N. R., the other winter ports being already 
occupied by the Canadian Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk. It may be of interest to 
our readers to learn that, although Sir 
William Mackenzie does not belong to the 
household of the Faith, Lady Mackenzie 
and all the children are Catholics. 





The German government taxation scheme 
which put the main burden on the poor 
and middle classes is persistently opposed 
by a majority, consisting principally of the 
Conservatives and the Centre. On the 
latter party a correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post (May 24) remarks: 
“Tf he gives way to the Conservatives, 
Biilow can hardly face the Reichstag 
again, for his surrender will have been 
to the Clerical enemy. Ever since 
the Reichstag was dissolved on a flimsy 
colonial pretext, the real object being to 
break the Centre supremacy in the House, 
that great party has bided its time. Now 
its hour of triumph is near. 
Strictly internal, as this financial question 
seems to be, it may yet have an entirely 
unforeseen influence on the politics of the 
world. The Centre party in Germany is 
the only party really in favor of some ar- 
rangement for the restriction of arma- 
ments, and once it comes back to power 
it will use its influence to oppose the 
introduction of another huge navy bill 
which should fall due in 1912. It was the 





Centre which Admiral von Tirpitz had 
to combat in former years when the de- 
velopment of the German navy had hardly 
begun, so it is on the cards that Ger- 
many’s financial troubles may exercise a 
wholly incalculable influence on the future 
trend of German policy.” 

The Centre party should not be called 
the “Clericals.” No other party is so 
perfectly representative of the people. It 
is the only one in the Reichstag in which 
the duke and the workingman sit side by 
side. Neither its principles nor its prac- 
tice exclude Protestants and Jews. 





It is very gratifying to learn from the 
pen of a Deputy of the Prussian Landtag 
that by far the larger part of the mining 
population of Prussia does not believe in 
Socialism. In the Ruhr District, on the 
borders of Rhineland and Westphalia, one- 
third of the miners are Socialists; but in 
the large iron, copper and lead mines of 
Siegen in the south of Westphalia, in the 
coal mines of Silesia and other important 
mining regions the Socialists are a weak 
body. Along the Saar, on the confines of 
Lorraine and the Rhineland, where the 
Government owns many mines, the So- 
cialists spent thousands of dollars to gain 
a foothold; they started two papers, but 
they failed. Their efforts were frustrated 
by the Christian Unions, which unite both 
Catholics and Protestants for the fight 
against Socialism. The Christian Unions 
number more than 10,000 members in that 
region. Lately Pope Pius recommended 
that the Catholics should combine their 
forces with non-Catholics against the com- 
mon enemy. 





Lady Aberdeen will lecture at the Cath- 
olic Club, New York, on the evening of 
Saturday, June 5, on what is being done 
in Ireland to stamp out tuberculosis. 





Chicago capitalists are interested in a 
project to bring a colony from Italy during 
the coming year, which will be settled in 
the Southwest on small irrigation farms. 
A colony of about two hundred Italians 
was established some time ago in Colorado 
on irrigated farms. They were successful 
from the beginning, and since their arrival 
in America many have largely increased 
their holdings. Because of their success 
the project appeals to the Chicagoans, who 
are operating with a number of wealthy 
men of Milan, Italy. These latter have 
agreed to loan the colonists sufficient 
money to establish themselves on their 
farms. Representatives of this Italian 
syndicate have been in America looking 
over the proposed site for the colony. 





Immigration which fell off for a time 
last year is, according to the official reports 
of the Commissioner, reaching normal 
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again. From July, 1908, to May, 1909, in- 
clusive, the net increase of population by 
this means was 165,483. During February 
it was 67,974. In April 116,754 immigrants 
were landed. Of these 89,042 were male 
and 27,712 were females, and during April 
1,283 aliens were turned away. Three 
times as many immigrants reached the 
United States in April of this year as in 
April one year ago. Southern Italy con- 
tributed the largest number of aliens, 34,- 
856 from that section of Italy, while from 
Northern Italy came but 4,504. There 
were 10,798 Polish immigrants, 6,762 
Scandinavians, 5,821 Irish and 4,817 Eng- 
lish, other portions of the globe contribut- 
ing varying numbers; Japan among others 
contributing 223. One Pacific Islander is 
recorded. From 1820 to June 30, 1908, 
the total of the immigrants landed here is 
26,100,937. 





The American Consul at New Bruns- 
wick reports that negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty between Canada and Ger- 
many have advanced to a favorable stage. 
Under the proposed treaty Canada _ will 
grant reductions on imports from Ger- 
many of high-class textile products, and 
Germany, in return, will grant to Canada 
reduced rates on agricultural implements 
and agricultural products. Heretofore, as 
the Consul points out, Great Britain en- 
joyed the advantage of bringing her goods 
to Canada under the preferential tariff, 
while Germany was compelled to pay a 
surtax over and above the duties under the 
general tariff schedule. The new treaty 
will promote more friendly commercial 
intercourse between the two countries. 





The Catholic Congress held in May at 
Oaxaca, Mexico, made the following recom- 
mendations to mine owners and employers 
of mine-workers. 

(1) The age of employees shall be not 
less than fifteen or exceed fifty-five years. 

(2) The maximum of labor per day 
shall be nine hours; for those who work 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet beneath the sur- 
face, eight hours; and for lower depths, 
seven hours. Mines should be closed on 
Sunday. 

(3) Dynamite should not be _ over- 
charged with glycerine or exceed a potency 
of 40 per cent., nor should entrance be 
permitted soon after an explosion. 

(4) There should be a double exit and 
frequent inspection of machinery. 

(5) A prudent and zealous chaplain 
should be in charge of the native miners, 
who are all Catholics. There should be 
also provided a Catholic school for each 
sex, and honest recreation on Sundays and 
Holidays. Moreover the Congress sug- 
gests that the pastor of mining parishes 
give the miners frequent and practical in- 
struction. 





SCIENCE 


That electricity should be used in an as- 
tronomical observatory for lighting not only 
the building but also the various parts of 
the instruments, such as the circles, the 
reading microscopes, and even the wires 
in the field of view; and that it should be 
applied to turning the dome, to raising and 
lowering the floor of the observing room, 
and even to moving the large telescope 
about and directing it upon a particular 
celestial object, are well known facts to all 
that have ever visited a large observatory. 
But it may come, perhaps, as a surprise 
even to professional astronomers to read 
in the Electrical Review and Western Elec- 
trician of April 10, which itself quotes from 
the Boston Transcript, that the electric mo- 
tor has been applied in the Harvard Ob- 
servatory to the direct propulsion of a large 
telescope in the motion with which it fol- 
lows a star in its diurnal orbit and keeps 
its image immovably fixed upon a photo- 
graphic plate. A telescope of this class 
must be turned about an axis parallel to 
the earth’s axis of revolution, and is then 
said to be equatorially motinted. As this 
motion must be continuous and absolutely 
uniform, it was heretofore always pro- 
duced by a clock which had a so-called con- 
ical pendulum, that is, a pendulum whose 
bob swung in a complete horizontal circle 
instead of in the vertical circular arc as 
we see in a common clock. 

The only application of electricity to such 
a clock consisted in winding-up the driving 
weight and in controlling the pendulum. 
This latter effect was obtained, for ex- 
ample, by placing one or more small pieces 
of iron in the most rapidly revolving wheel 
of the clock, and allowing it or them to pass 
in close proximity to an electromagnet 
through which an electric current was made 
to flow at regular intervals under the con- 
trol of a sidereal clock. When the wheel 
revolved too rapidly, it was held back by 
the magnet, and when it revolved too slow- 
ly it was accelerated, so that its motion 
could be made very uniform. Such a driv- 
ing clock is said to be electrically con- 
trolled, the true driving force being an or- 
dinary weight. But in the new arrange- 
ment, which is now used at the Harvard 
Observatory, and which entirely replaces 
the usual driving clock, an electric motor 
is directly connected to the driving gear of 
the telescope. The current supplied to this 
motor is controlled by the sidereal clock 
as well as by the telescops itself in such a 
way that a flywheel on it is given well- 
timed impulses and by being thus set in 
absolutely uniform rotation, communi- 
cates its motion to the telescope. 

The chief advantages of this new driv- 
ing mechanism are its simplicity, its auto- 
matic controlling devices and its elimina- 





tion of the expensive and cumbrous old 
form of driving clock. 

This new method had been in such suc- 
cessful use in the Harvard Observatory 
for about a year on a 24-inch reflecting 
telescope, that it was applied lately to the 
propulsion of the large 60-inch telescope. 
This telescope is at present the largest in 
the world. While Lord Rosse’s instru- 
ment in Ireland has indeed an aperture of 
72 inches, it is not mounted in a modern 
way and can follow a celestial object only 
for about an hour or so on either side of 
the meridian. Its mirror moreover is 
made of speculum metal, which cannot be 
polished when tarnished except by prac- 
tically regrinding it. The Harvard 60-inch, 
like ali modern reflecting telescopes, is 
made of glass which is silvered on the 
outside. The silver on the hard glass can 
be polished without injury and can be 
renewed by chemical means. But as a 60- 
inch mirror must be made about a foot 
thick in order to retain its shape unim- 
paired, it weighs several tons. To lighten 
the weight in the bearings, the mirror is 
mounted in a steel tube which partially 
floats in water. This 60-inch concave mir- 
ror receives the light of a star from a sec- 
ond and plane mirror which may be di- 
rected to any part of the heavens, and then 
sends it along the polar axis, at the lower 
end of which it is rigidly mounted and 
about which it is made to turn into an eye- 
piece permanently adjusted upon a table 
in a closed room, so that the astronomer 
may remain in the same position and in a 
comfortable temperature at all seasons and 
for all stars. He can there electrically di- 
rect his telescope to any heavenly body and 
see its exact position indicated upon proper 
dials, 

As the mechanical difficulties of this 
form of mounting are reduced far below 
that of other forms, astronomers may con- 
fidently look in the near future to an ever- 
increasing size in their telescopes. The 
contract has already been signed for a 
100-inch mirror for the Mount Wilson So- 
lar Observatory in California, and although 
the large glass delivered has proved to be 
defective upon grinding, another will sodn 
replace it. 

Witiiam F. Ricce, S.J 





The science of astronomy is making such 
rapid progress that it is continually calling 
for an increase in the size of its telescopes. 
This increase in size gives rise to new 
problems in optical and mechanical con- 
struction, in the handling and moving of 
the instrument, in its mounting and in its 
housing, and even in the care to be taken 
of it when not in actual use. 

Telescopes, as we know, are divided into 
two general classes. One of these is the 
refractor, in which the parallel rays of light 
coming from a star, are brought to a fo- 
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cus by means of a lens. This lens must 
be achromatic, that is, it must consist of 
two lenses of unequal density, the second 
of which undoes the dispersion or color 
separation caused by the first without de- 
stroying its refraction, which is the essen- 
tial function of a lens and which gives 
this type of telescope its name. As the dis- 
persion caused by various kinds of glass 
is neither uniform nor even proportionate, 
is irrational as opticians call it, it is impos- 
sible in principle for one lens to undo per- 
fectly the color separation of another, that 
is, it is impossible in principle to construct 
a lens that shall be perfectly achromatic 
and absolutely free from color, that shall 
not add to the image any color effect of its 
own. Hence all that an astronomer can 
require of an optician, is that he shall com- 
bine into a common focus certain two col- 
ors or spectral lines which he may select 
and which shall unite to form an image that 
practically achromatic. The optician 
may thus succeed in producing an image 
whose visual or photographic distinctness 
leaves nothing to be desired, but whose col- 
oring is so strong as to highly disappoint 
an unprofessional observer. 

Ac this color effect increases with the 
size of the lens, there is good reason for 
the saying that the practical size limit of 
lenses has been reached. Moreover, as the 
achromatic lens has four surfaces to be 
ground instead of one, the expense of its 
construction is increased in proportion. 
However, as sttcch a lens transmits more 
light than a mirror of equal size reficcts, 
as the whole aperture of the lens is used 
without the obstruction of secondary mir- 
rors or lenses, as a lens seldom deterio- 
rates and is always ready for use, as the 
telescope is pointed directly at the object 
aimed at, and for other technical reasons, 
refractors will always remain in favor, and 
are actually preferred to reflectors by many 
professional astronomers. 

The second class of telescopes is called 
the reflector, because the parallel rays of a 
star are reflected to a focus by means of a 
mirror. This mirror was formerly made of 
speculum metal, a certain alloy consisting 
of two parts of copper to one of tin, which 
however, when tarnished could hardly be 
repolished without injury to its shape. 
Modern mirrors are made of glass silvered 
on the outside. When this silver tarnishes 
it can be easily brightened or renewed. A 
mirror is much less expensive than a lens 
of equal size, and is superior to a lens inas- 
much as it has but one surface to be ground, 
and this surface reflects all rays of what- 
ever kind, visual as well as photographic, 
to a common focus, and is thus in principle 
as well as in practice perfectly achromatic. 
There is, therefore, no size limit. For these 
reasons the largest telescopes of a century 
ago were all reflectors. MHerchel’s largest 
telescope had an aperture of 48 inches, and 
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Lord Rosse’s of 72 inches. Then as the 
making of large lenses progressed, refrac- 
tors gradually forged to the front until 
they reached an aperture of 40 inches in 
the Yerkes telescope. Now reflectors are 
again increasing in size. The Harvard and 
Mount Wilson reflectors are 60 inches, and 
an order has already been given for a 
100-inch on Mount Wilson in California. 
In the Yerkes’ telescope the moving 
parts weigh 20 tons. This includes 
the enormous counterpoise necessary to 
balance the 6-ton telescope. In the Mount 


Wilson telescope there is no counter- 
poise. Fully 95 per cent. of its 23 
tons is taken off the bearings of the 


polar axis by a hollow disk of steel 10 
feet in diameter and 2 feet thick, which 
partially dips into a castiron trough filled 
with mercury. This trough is so well made 
that there is a space of only about one- 
eighth of an inch between it and the steel 
disk. But even with this precaution the 
mercury in the trough weighs 650 pounds. 

The dome which covers the telescope is 
of light steel construction. It is 58 feet in 
diameter. The walls are of sheet steel and 
are double, about two feet apart, the outer 
one serving merely as a protection against 
the heat of the sun. The dome for this 
same reason is overlaid with a system of 
steel pipes about two feet above the sur- 
face, upon which canvas may be stretched, 
while the inside is lined with granulated 
cork. During the day the dome is closed 
air-tight, and cool air, of the expected 
right temperature, is made to circulate 
about the great mirror. About an hour 
after sunset, 16 sheet-metal windows in the 
side walls, 12 trap doors in the floor, and 
the great slit 16 feet wide and 45 feet long, 
are opened together in order to equalize 
the temperature. 

The design of the whole instrument, as 
well as the actual figuring of its great mir- 
ror, is due to G. W. Ritchey, from whose 
article in the April number of the Astro- 
physical Journal these items have been tak- 
en. The heavier iron parts were made 
by the Union Iron Works Company of San 
Francisco, but the final finishing, as well 
as thé mounting, was done in the machine 
shop in Pasadena belonging to the Observa- 
tory. 

No one can read Mr. Ritchey’s account 
of his work on the mirror, which was pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution in 
1904, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1495, nor of his 
construction of a complete 24-inch reflect- 
ing telescope at the Yerkes’ Observatory 
and of the exquisite photographs he se- 
cured with it, without feeling convinced 
that this giant 60-inch reflector is the 
crowning effort of his life, and that he, 
better than any other living man, will use 
it with a success worthy of himself and of 
the instrument. 

WriiutaM F. Riccar, S.J. 





The catalogue of “ The Wheeler Gift” 
of books, pamphlets and periodicals in 
the Library of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, edited by Wil- 
liam D. Weaver, with an introduction 
and descriptive and critical notes by 
Brother Potamian, Sc.D., Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Manhattan College, 
has just been issued by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in New 
York. “The Wheeler Gift” consists of 
the very remarkable collection of elec- 
trical books made by the late Mr. Lati- 
mer Clark of London which Mr. Wheeler 
in his deed of gift rightly declares to be 
the most complete electrical library in 
the world. He adds that “there are 
among its 7,000 titles many books which 
are not to be found in either of the fa- 
mous libraries with which it has been 
compared and there are even some of the 
earliest examples of printing.” As will 
be readily understood this library is a 
distinct contribution to American sci- 
ence, and it was only fitting that the 
books should be properly catalogued and 
that the catalogue should call attention to 
the comparative value of the books and 
to the special feature of each of them to 
students of electrical courses. 

The work of annotation has been 
thoroughly accompliched by Brother Pota- 
mian, and anyone who has to consult 
the catalogue will agree with the editor 
in the preface that “it is difficult to find 
terms in which to express adequately 
the debt of gratitude that the members 
of the institute owe to Brother Potamian 
for his devoted labor in their behalf as 
represented by the descriptive and criti- 
cal notes accompanying the title entries 
of the catalogue.” The catalogue is really 
a bibliographical history of electricity. 
Brother Potamian has made it a point 
to note in every case the works by Cath- 
olic clergymen that are of distinct value 
in the history of electricity, a fact not dis- 
coverable elsewhere. 

Abbé Menon and Abbé Nollet who 
made the first experiments on the effect 
of electricity on animals and plants, Pro- 
fessor George Gordon, the Benedictine, 
who was the first to use a cylinder of 
glass in order to produce frictional elec- 
tricity and who invented the first electric 
chime, Father Kircher, S.J., who wrote 
several striking books on magnetism, 
Father Divisch who almost at the same 
time as Franklin drew lightning from the 
clouds, Father Strada, S.J., who described 
a sympathetic telegraph by which friends 
using a pair of magnetic dials with let- 
ters on them were able to communicate 
at a distance, are typical examples. Many 
other interesting features of electricity 
were thus illustrated in the works of 
these clerical amateurs and professors in 
the science of electricity. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—The clergy and laity of the Archdi- 
ocese cf Mexico have formed a society, 
modeled on the Conferences of St. Vincent 
de Paul. It will consist of active and 
honorary members; the former meeting 
fortnightly. The dues will be optional and 
secret, each member contributing what he 
pleases to the common treasury. The 
Patrons are Our Lady of Guadalupe, St. 
Joseph and St. Vincent de Paul. The visi- 
tation of the sick is a special feature. 
Several well-known medical practitioners 
have offered their services gratuitously 
The society has the warm approval and 
support of Mgr. Mora, the Archbishop of 
Mexico. 


—More than 2,000 friends gathered at 
the dock on May 20 to say good-bye to 
the members of the Alumni Association of 
the North American College, Rome, who 
headed by the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Fal- 
conio and Archbishop Farley, left to at- 
tend the golden jubilee celebration which 
will take place in June. 


—The Brooklyn Navy Yard, the largest 
naval station in the country, was the 
scene on Sunday, May 23, of the annual 
military Mass for the soldier and sailor 
dead. The U. S. marines, sailors from the 
warships, delegations from the local militia, 
Civic societies and civilians made up a con- 
gregation of 12,000 persons who were 
ranged twenty deep on the three sides in 
front of the temporary altar erected on 
the parade ground. The Rev. Eugene Mc- 
Donald, U. S. N., Chaplain of the receiving 
ship Hancock, was the celebrant of the 
Mass. The Rev. John P. Chidwick, who 
was on the Maine when she was blown 
up in Havana harbor, now rector of St. 
Ambrose, Manhattan, was deacon, and the 
Rev. Matthew C. Gleason, Chaplain of the 
Connecticut, was the sub-deacon. The 
Rev. John F. Nash, rector of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, whose parish in- 
cludes the navy yard, was the master of 
ceremonies. 

The Rev. John L. Belford, rector of the 
Church of the Nativity, Brooklyn, preached 
the sermon. He told the navy men and 
the members of the military organizations 
that peace cannot be hoped for as long as 
human nature is what it seems to be, but 
that it was the thing that a nation of the 
righteous must work for and keep. 


—The Archbishop of Westminster has 
been invited to celebrate the pontifical 
Mass in the Cathedral at Rheims, ot: July 
19, when the celebration in honor of 
Blessed Jeanne d’Arc will take place. 


—It is proposed to complete the crypt in 
the Church of San Silvestro in Cassite, 
Rome, as a memorial to the late Rev. 








William Whitmee, P.S.M., who was for 
many years stationed there. Cardinal Van- 
nutelli, Archbishop Stonor and Archbishop 
O'Connell are at the head of a committee 
asking the English-speaking Catholics to 
become specially interested in this work. 


—The Maryland Pilgrims’ Association 
celebrated the 275th anniversary of the 
landing of the Calvert colonists in Mary- 
land on May 23. An improvised altar 
was constructed near the Jesuit villa at 
St. Inigoes and solemn high Mass was 
celebrated in the presence of the Pilgrims 
and people from the surrounding country. 
The Rev. F. X. Brady, S.J., president of 
Loyola College, was celebrant. The ser- 
mon was preached by Father Matthews, 
of St. Inigoes. The procession from the 
steamer that carried Pilgrims from Balti- 
more was headed by a cross-emblazoned 
banner. The Naval Academy band played 
and a large choir composed of picked 
singers from Baltimore churches sang the 
music of the Mass. Following the Mass 
there was a civic celebration in Old St. 
Mary’s city. The address of welcome was 
delivered by C. S. Grason of St. Mary’s 
and an address on “ The Early Maryland 
Settlers” was delivered by Judge Charles 
W. Heuisler of Baltimore. 


—A large tablet erected to the memory 
of the pioneers and explorers, Father 
Marquette and Louis Joliet, by the Franco- 
American colony of Chicago, Ill, was un- 
veiled there, on May 17. It is set on the 
“high ground” where Father Marquette 
spent the winter of 1674. 


—The Rev. John C. Burke, director of 
the mission work among the colored peo- 
ple, is vigorously promoting a scheme to 
secure one hundred thousand persons, 
each subscribing one dollar every year for 
a fund to erect and maintain schools and 
churches for the propagation of the Faith 
among the nine millions of colored peo- 
ple in the United States. 


—The will of the late Rev. John Gru- 
ender, of Loose Creek, Mo., bequeaths $25,- 
000 to Archbishop Glennon for the new 
cathedral in St. Louis; and $25,000 to the 
Immaculate Conception Church, of which 
he was pastor. 


—On May 13 the cornerstone was laid of 
a new addition to the Sacred Heart Col- 
lege, Prairie du Chien, Wis., by the Right 
Rev. J. J. Schwebach, Bishop of La Crosse. 
Addresses were made by the Very Rev. 
Rudolph J. Meyer, Provincial of the Mis- 
souri Province of the Society of Jesus; 
the Rev. Rob. B. Condon, of La Crosse, 
and Mgr Abbelen, of Milwaukee. The 
latter said: “Since my own college days 
which are now nearly fifty years past, I 
never more keenly regretted any event 
than the temporary closing of this college 
in 1888, and so you can imagine how joy- 








fully I greeted its reopening in 1898, and 
how happy I feel over the cornerstone 
laying of the new building of a college 
which bids fair to be one of the finest and 
grandest of the entire Northwest.” After 
speaking with enthusiasm on the educa- 
tion given in Catholic colleges, he en- 
couraged the students to become, by their 
conduct, the advertisers of their Alma 
Mater and to bring it about that the new 
building might be soon too small for 
the numbers that flocked to the historical 
place, which was hallowed, if not by the 
footprints, at least by the very near ap- 
proach of Father Marquette on his route 
of discovery. 


—The largest diocese in the world is 
the Archdiocese of Mohilew, which com- 
prises all Russia outside of Poland and the 
vast territory of Siberia. I has about a 
million Catholics, fifty thousand of whom 
are scattered over the thirty-five million 
square miles of Siberia. The Archbishop 
resides in St. Petersburg. Until recently 
Siberia has never had the benefit of a 
canonical visitation. It was therefore an 
important event when on April 30, the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Mohilew set out to 
visit the Catholics of Siberia. It means a 
journey across the continent of Asia. To 
invoke the protection of the Almighty for 
the perilous undertaking a pontifical High 
Mass was celebrated, attended by the 
clergy and all the prominent Catholics of 
the city. A large crowd assembled at the 
railroad station when the Bishop with his 
companions boarded the train. The gov- 
ernment put a parlor car at his disposal 
for the whole trip. 


EDUCATION 


A very important innovation has been 
made for the “ Abitiir,” the final examina- 
tion of the Prussian Gymnasium. Those 
who know of the rigor with which this 
greatest act in the life of a Prussian stu- 
dent was carried on will be surprised to 
learn the way in which “compensation” 
of the different branches is now permissible. 
The new regulation says: “The ex- 
amination is passed if the average results 
obtained in the obligatory branches is pro- 
nounced ‘satisfactory.’’ The board of ex 
aminers is free, however, to use their own 
judgment in accepting satisfactory results 
in optional branches as compensation for 
deficiency in obligatory branches. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., 
will have a summer school opening on 
June 28. The courses will include elemen- 
tary history, elementary mathematics, 
French, German, general chemistry, analy- 
tical chemistry, higher mathematics, draw- 
ing and surveying. Instructions will be 
given in day and night sessions, and the 
students may enroll in both. The sum- 
mer school will last eight weeks. 
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ART 


At the Colony Club owners and dealers 
have arranged several salons of eighteenth 
century French art. Great interest attaches 
to the objects loaned by members as many 
of them come from the Royal Palaces of 
France and a few bear the monograms of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. Tapes- 
try, furniture, and bibelots predominate, 
but sculpture by Houdon and panels by 
Boucher appertain to the fine arts. 

Twenty-one Tanagra figures, donated by 
Mr. A. A. Healy, are to be seen at the 
Brooklyn Institute. Coming in great part 
from the Lecuyer sale (1905) and having 


been catalogued by competent authorities, | 


they are probably authentic—a fact of which 
one may sometimes doubt concerning Tana- 
gras. There is a great fascination about 
these lovely little forms, with their sharp 
edges rubbed off and their rare plastic im- 
pressions. Some have traces of polychrome 
decoration. In the groups of boys and 
girls at play, the very breath of their own 
poets seems to sway the beautiful Greek 
heads to rhythmic movement and to wave 
among the fluttered draperies. 


ECONOMICS 


Forestry is attracting wide attention 
among the schools of the United States. 
Not only have many colleges and univer- 
sities introduced courses and even pro- 
fessional schools of forestry, but ele- 
mentary phases of the subject have been 
introduced into hundreds of the graded 
an high schools, and teachers give enthusi- 
astic reports of the success which is at- 
tending the new study. Public school 
teachers say that they have found in it a 
subject interesting to children, and one 
which furnishes much attractive, tangible 
material to work upon, developing the 
child’s observation, and being at once ac- 
— to the young mind, and most prac- 
tical. 





Plans and specifications have been 
adopted for the “ Phipps Institute for the 
Treatment and Cure of Tuberculosis” 
which will soon be built in Philadelphia 
and for which Henry Phipps of New 
York has given $1,250,000. The new 
building will be the best institution in 
design and equipment for the treatment 
of tuberculosis in the United States. The 
plans selected by Mr. Phipps and Dr. 
Flick provide for a structure unique in 
architecture. It will be three stories in 
height and constructed on the receding 
style, thus providing balconies on which 
patients may be kept outdoors, and each 
floor so exposed to the light that the 
light and ventilation of the floor below 
it will not be shut out or interfered with. 





The entire front will be thus terraced, 
with a large roof garden crowning the 
structure. Dormitories for the nurses 
will occupy one of the wings and a mu- 
seum and lecture room will be placed in 
the other. A garden will surround the 
institute. The laboratory will be equipped 
in the most complete manner and facili- 
ties for investigation provided which will 
bring men prominent in various branches 
of medicine from all parts of the world. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At the recent meeting of the Catholic 
Union of Missouri, held in St. Louis, a 
resolution adopted at a meeting of St. 
Anthony’s School Society of that city on 
May 2, 1909, was introduced to the effect 
that each congregation should establish a 
school society for the purpose of raising 
a fund, “by means of monthly contribu- 
tions, gifts and legacies, eventually to 
make the parochial school practically a 
free school. The school society, however, 
should not attempt to meddle in the ad- 
ministration of our parochial schools.” 

During the debate on the resolution, Mr. 
Gustave L. Gortz, of St. Louis, laid before 
the delegates a comparative statement of 
the cost of conducting the public schools 
of St. Louis and the parochial school of 
Sts. Peter and Paul’s congregation. 

The report for the Sts. Peter and Paul 
school is for the year ending April 1, 1909, 
and shows an enrolment of 1,203 pupils, 
divided into nineteen classes. The salaries 
paid were to 


Two Brothers of St. Mary @ 
BD. -esnsusderibaerseancene $750.00 
Twenty-three Sisters Notre Dame 
sina eatactenaconens 6,900.00 
Expenses for janitor, coal, light, 
taxes and imsurance........... 2,762.00 
TO. |) kitdaieandidneoe $10,412.00 


The per capita cost for each child was 
$8.65. 

This does not include the capital in- 
vested in buildings, amounting to at least 
$150,000, nor an indebtedness of $12,000, 
with interest accruing. 

Of the 1,203 children enrolled, 295 were 
unable to pay for tuition, leaving 908 
pupils who paid on an average fifty cents 
per month, or $5.00 annually, amounting in 
all to $4,540. Deducting this from the 
expenses, $10,412, there was a deficit of 
$5,872, to be covered by the congregation. 

“Comparing the cost of maintaining 
Sts. Peter and Paul’s Parochial Schools 
with the public school system of St. Louis,” 
said Mr. Gortz, “I take the fifty-ninth re- 
port of the Public Schools of the State of 
Missouri for the year ending June 1, 1908, 
and on page 80 find: ‘Children enrolled 


in St. Louis during the year, 86,877. Sal- 








aries paid, $1,870,223.80; per pupil, $21.52. 
Incidental expenses, coal, insurance, janie 
tors, taxes, light, etc., $635,728; per pupil, 
$7.32. Total per pupil, $28.84. This would 
make for 1,203 pupils, the number enrolled 
in Sts. Peter and Paul’s School, $34,- 
694.52, whereas this school is run at an 
expense of $10,412, a difference of $24,- 
282.52 over and above our cost. 

If we had to pay salaries like those paid 
to teachers of the public schools and the 
heavy incidental expenses, we should have 
to close our parochial schools. Fortunately 
the Catholic Church has, for the training 
of the children, religious orders whose 
members take the vows of chastity, obedi- 
ence and poverty, and while she has these 
devoted teachers there will be no danger 
of closing our parochial schools on account 
of the cost.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A comparison between the cost of the 
parochial and the free school system, 
based upon the Census of 1899 for the State 
of New York was made a short time ago 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. The 
value of the school property, computed by 
the average attendance, was $117.00 per 
head; the cost of instruction, $21.00 per 
head; including the incidental expenses, 
$38.86 per head. The Catholics of New 
York as well as in all parts of this country 
pay their share for the maintenance of the 
public schools, besides educating 1,300,000 
children in their parochial schools, with- 
out any aid whatsoever from the State. 
Taking New York’s figures of cost of 
public schools as a basis, the Catholics 
save the country annually $50,000,000, or 
enough to build five men-of-war of the 
Dreadnought class. “And,” says His 
Eminence, “if we take into consideration 
the value of the school property, estimated 
on that of New York, the Catholics have 
saved the country $1,000,000,000 alone since 
the Civil War by taking care of their own 
schools.” S. L. M. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am heartily in accord with the substance 
of an article in your last issue on Children’s 
Missions. Having had some experience in 
this species of work, I willingly add my 
quota in assisting to make so valuable a 
work known. Perhaps an outline of the 
method pursued in a triduum for children 
may be of interest. 

The children are on the ground for the 
half past eight o’clock Mass, and remain 
until three, or half an hour later, during 
which time they are carried through five 
or six meditations or instructions. The first 
exercise takes place immediately after the 
Mass, and it sets the little ones talking and 
asking countless questions. 

“How many in this church, if all died 
now, would appear before God with a 
title to Heaven?” 
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Then comes the explanation of “title;” 
their father’s title to houses and land; and 
how these titles are kept in safes, and how 
men are employed by the insurance com- 
panies to examine titles and report if they 
are bad. 

From this pass to the manner in which 
God generally gives a title—the baby is 
brought to the baptismal font, and here 
follows a description of the ceremony of 
baptizing, and then of the infusion of grace 
with the three precious jewels—Faith, Hope 
and Charity A word about these three 
virtues and how the title may be lost leads 
the little ones to enquire if they have lost 
their title to Heaven. This instruction 
sobers children. 

The End of Man and the End of Crea- 
tures come next, and the children are made 
to see that nothing in the world can im- 
part the rest and happiness for which they 
crave. Since nothing in the world can give 
happiness we turn to God and find out that 
He has shown people, both young and old, 
that there is just one way of securing per- 
fect happiness, that is, by believing things, 
doing certain things, and by using 
certain helps. Here follows a_ series 
of questions: What things are to be 
believed? Why? What things must 
be done? What helps must be used? 
The children learn that the Creed tells us 
what to believe; that the Commandments 
tell us what to do; and that prayer and 
the Sacraments are the great helps. Three 
instructions on the Creed are given. Arti- 
cle after article is taken up and many sins 
against Faith are pointed out. 

There are many ways of doing this in- 
terestingly. One will take a boy on his way 
to school. A tall gentleman meets the 
youngster and asks what he is studying. 
Then may follow a_ skilful dialogue. 
Some questions are put to the children be- 
fore they leave for recess, and during that 
time they strive to get the answers. After 
the Creed has been well explained, medita- 
tions or instructions are given on the sin 
of the Angels, on our First Parents’ sin, the 
sin of a boy, or a girl, who deliberately 
misses Mass on Sunday and dies suddenly. 
Then follows the practical conclusions 
which must be couched in language easily 
understood by the children. The Com- 
mandments are taken up one by one, and 
the Second, Third, Sixth and Seventh em- 
phasized. 

Two meditations on Hell are given; one 
with proof from Scripture, insisting upon 
the fact that what God says is so, no matter 
what any man may say to the contrary; a 
second, an application of the senses, where 
much of the Creed is repeated. Here the 
sins against the Fourth and Sixth Com- 
mandment are insisted upon. 

I will continue the subject later. 


A. B.C 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


I beg to thank you sincerely for 
the copies of your new paper, America.. I 
have read the first numbers with much 
interest, and I desire to congratulate you 
on the success which has attended your 
new venture. AMERICA is worthy of its 
name, and will, I am confident, not only 
continue the good work of its predeces- 
sor, but surpass it in usefulness and in- 
fluence.—His Excellency, The Most Rev- 
erend ‘Diomede Falconio, Apostolic Del- 
egate, Washington, D. C. 





é The undertaking will result in 
much good to the cause of holy religion — 
Rt. Rev. H. J, Alerding, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne. 





AMERICA promises to be a very 
important and useful publication, and I 
hope it will do much good, and prevent 
much evil in correcting error, and setting 
forth the truth in its true colors—Rt. Rev. 
T. Heslin, Bishop of Natchez, Miss. 





His Lordship is most pleased in 
seeing, by this first number, how fully your 
review, true to its program, will meet a 
want of the country, and how mightily it 
will help to create a plain and correct 
Catholic opinion.—Secretary, Rt. Rev, A. 
X. Bernard, D.D., St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 





The Messenger was a very in- 
structing publication, always treating of 
very important subjects, but you could not 
extend yourselves, and touch on the many 
important matters of the day. I congratu- 
late you on the selection of the name, 
AMERICA; it will attract and move the 
non-Catholics to read it, and it will nullify 
the excuse of many lukewarm Catholics 
whose usual criticism of the average 
Catholic periodical is “There is nothing 
but religion in it."—Bishop Verdaguer, 
Laredo, Texas. 





The spirit and temper of the 
new weekly are admirable, while in con- 
tents and form it leaves little room for im- 
provement. It is destined to wield an ex- 
ceptional influence once its editorial ma- 
chinery is in good working order, and it 
has had time to profit by the advice or 
suggestion of experienced friends. It 
ought soon to reach regularly every hamlet 
in our land as an excellent Catholic news- 
letter, and a sane and helpful commentary 
on current events and ideas—Thos, J. 
Shahan, Pro-Rector Cath. Univ. 


_ 


pede. An excellent earnest of good 
things to come. 





New York. 


THos, F. Wooprock. 





. I am only too pleased to avail my- 
self of the privilege of having your new 
periodical sent to me. 

Yours truly, 
Jessie M. H. Brewer, (Mrs. D. H.) 

16 John St., Brookline, Mass. 





Wishing you every possible success in 
this new undertaking and a long and pros- 
perous life to our young AMERICA. 

Yours most sincerely, 
BrotHer Cyrit. 

Assumption Community, Xaverian Bro- 

thers, East Boston, Mass. 





; We are glad you have completed 
your arrangements for this new magazine, 
and hope your labors will be crowned with 
much success. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Sister M. ALBERTUS. 

Tyler School, Providence, R. I. 





I am delighted to become a char- 
ter subscriber, and wish you the greatest 
possible success in your new undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Mrs. JoHN Devtin. 
25 East 128th St., N. Y. City. 





It takes time and brains to help 
America, I have neither. Pass on. Did 
you ever see people suddenly fall asleep 
during a perrv collection? 

BroTHER HENRY. 


Honolulu, S. I. 





Be I am very much pleased with it, 
and I shall look forward to every number 
with anxiety. 

Rev. EpMunp Baset, O.S.B. 

Farmingdale, L. I. 





Allow me to congratulate you 
upon the publication of your new review, 





AMERICA, JAmes CLARKE. 
New York. 
His Lordship sends his best 
wishes and blessing for the success of the 
new review. A. J. Leyes. 


Secretary, Bishop of Hamilton, Canada. 





You have made a fine start, and 
there is not a shadow of doubt in my mind 
but that you will make good your splendid 
promise. I would love to see your esteem- 
ed journal in every Catholic home in the 
English-speaking world. 

Rev. Joun F. Mutiany. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





: One thing that attracts most is 
the paragraphs, and the headlines. A busy 
man dislikes a solid print like the pages of 
a book. We wish some windows in the 
text. Rev. Jutrus E. Devos. 





Chicago, Ill. 
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: I rejoice that we have at last a 
first-class and representative Catholic peri- 
odical. Its publication will be an epoch 
in the history and progress of the Church 
in America. Rr. Rev. M. F. Burke, D.D. 

Bishop of St. Joseph. 





I have read America, and say 
with my whole heart: “May God bDless 
you and America.”, As a missioner, I 
know that the priests and people of our 
country were starving for the new food it 
gives. C. M. RvENTo. 

Oakland, Cal. 

No. 2 is far in advance of No. 1. 
May God prosper the work.. 

J. A. Doonan, S.J. 
Washington, D. C. 





I congratulate you that the first 
issue of AMERICA, as well as the subsequent 
numbers meets evrey just expectation. We 
have waited long for a paper of this high 


1 character 


1 
ciass arn 


WittiAM J. ONAHAN. 
Ch icago. 
I have succeeded in getting the 
public library to subscribe for it. 


WritiraAm D. HICKEY 
Dayton, Ohio... Pastor, St. Joseph's. 


Monday being the day when [| 


received the first copy was a particularly 
beautiful day, and as I took up the review, 
the words of Sam Adams to John Hancock 


on the 19th of April, 1775, occurred to me, 


“What a glorious morning is this for 
AmerIcA!” May it prove equally so in 
this case. H. S. Carruta. 


Dorchester Center, Mass. 





oar I congratulate you in giving to 

the American people a high-class Catholic 

weekly, worthy of our Faith and traditions 
T. P. McGowan. 


Portland, Me. ! 





You must make it show the high- 
water mark of Catholic journalism,—yes, 
of all journalism.. 

Rev. J. T. Durwarp. 


Ba rab 0, yi "is. 





I have received and appreciated 


very highly the first two numbers of 
AMERICA, Rev. P. A. ARCHAMBAULT. 
!Montreal. 





The articles are timely and most 
instructive. God speed your great work. 
Rev. Opito Orort, O.S.B. 
Atchison, Kan. 





I find AMERICA a most welcome 
companion. P. Louis Fox. 
The Boston Globe. 


The weekly, like other things 
long coming, will surely prove to have 
been worth waiting for. 

MatrHew P. Tutty. 
New York. 





, Its substantial meaty interior 
is full of healthy and nutritious mental 
bread —a veritable “ Literary Digest,” 
with the objectionable features of the 
latter eliminated. 

Rev. Epwarp Barry, S.J. 





I greet AMERICA with a very 
hearty welcome, and sincerely hope that 
it will prove an unparalleled success in the 
extension of truth, the removal of preju- 
dice, and the promotion of the greater 
glory of God. 

Rev, Epwarp H. AMSINGER. 
The Catholic University. 








I received the first number of 
| AMERICA, and congratulate you on your 
| initial success. 

Rt. Rev. Auretio Torres, D.D. 
Bishop of Cienfuegos. 





Your first number is admirable. 

|T wish you every success in your enter- 

| prise. Rev. M. M. Hassett, D.D. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





a. We are all delighted with 
| AMERICA, Rev. J. P. Scureuter, S.J. 


Boston, Mass. 





However much I shall miss the 
Messenger, I am delighted to receive 
| AMERICA. Rev. B. J. FROgGEL. 
| Brighton, Colo. 





| I am extremely delighted at the 
| appearance of this weekly. It will be the 
| powerful Catholic organ of this country. 
|It is something we sorely stood in need 
of. Rev. T. M. HANSELMAN. 


| 

| ° . 
| Jamaica, N. Y. 
| 

| 

' 





, AMERICA is just the kind of pub- 
lication that I have been wishing for, and 
[. am sure, judging from the interest shown 
here in your publication, it must prove 
to be a successful undertaking. 

B. G. Travuonrt, 
Chancellor, Archdiocese of Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





America furnishes substantial, 
varied and most interesting information, 
just what we want, the best of everything 
in one review. Social and religious ques- 
tions are treated with a non-biased, and 
non-prejudiced mind that must appeal to 
all sincere hearts. It is destined to bring 
light and truth to many quarters still in 
the dark. BrorHer NEIL. 

Montreal. 








I am very much pleased with the 
copy received. It is just the kind of a re- 
view that I have been hoping to see pub- 
lished in the interests of Catholic princi- 
ples, and I hope and pray that the intel- 
ligent Catholics of America will appreciate 
America so well that they will give it the 
largest number of subscribers of any re- 
view or magazine in America, and by so 
doing help you to make it the most in- 
fluential review in the English language. 

E. Bassett. 
Linlithgo, N. Y. 





. . It is a great pleasure to me to 
hear people talk so confidently of the suc- 
cess of America... The Catholics of the 
United States need such a paper, and they 
will have it in AMERICA. 

Rev. Davy B. WaLker, S.J. 





: I am delighted with the move- 
ment, and will do all in my power to help 
your paper, for I believe it is one of the 
needs of our people, and destined to do 
unlimited good. Rev. Epwarp MALLeEN. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 





Best wishes for the success of 
your noble and grand work for the dif- 
fusion of true Catholic principles. 

Rr. Rev. N. Z. Lorrarn, D.D., 

Bishop of Pembroke, Ontario. 





The much needed Catholic re- 
view, AMERICA, is a valuable acquisition to 
the English literature of this country. It 
supplies the great need felt alike by the 
clergy and laity of a wise and able discus- 
sion of the grave and important questions 
of the day. 

Rr. Rev. A. VAN ve Vyver, D.D. 
Bishop of Richmond. 





In this broad land of ours and 
among Catholics, it is my belief that your 
review can be made the most influential one 
of our day for the dissemination of truth, 
be it of fact or doctrine. 

Rev. J. F. Retry. 
Elkader, Iowa. 





This is a step deserving encour- 
agement. Rev. A. C. ZoeLter. 


Raywick, Ky. 





Allow me to congratulate you 
upon the initial number of Amenrica.. I 
read it with the greatest pleasure and profit, 
and wish it all possible success. 
Rr. Rev, Mer. Josern Freri. 
New York. 





The first number of AMERICA is 
certainly splendid. James NOLAN. 
The Tidings, Los Angeles, Cal. 





